ir 
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“Quality First’ 


MORRIS 


on the road 


In performance as well as styling it is 
in a new and higher class of its own 


| introducing the 
ANTLER 
HAirlight 


THE WORD 
FOR TOFFEE 


Elegantly proportioned and giving complete 
tection he ANTLER 

of Maidstone ~ — luxury luggage for discerning men and women. 

“THE TOFFEE SPECIALISTS” lic Ask any ANTLER Authorizes DEALER about them 


J, B, BROOKS & CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 3 
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FOR A FORTUNATE 
In the rapid world of today 


it is useful to remember 


that at Austin Reeds we can 


To Britain for the first time come Omega Automatic 
Chronometers and there are only one hundred of them provide you with a perfectly 
precious few indeed! Each is a perfect jewel of craftsman- | fitting suit in half an hour. 
ship locked away in a slim 18 ct. gold case. It is wound 
automatically by the slightest motion of your wrist, and 
while you sleep a 36-hour reserve of power keeps the of style, cloth and pattern, 
tiny mechanism awake. It is anti-magnetic, shock-proof, 
and as its name implies, it has passed the strictest time- 
keeping tests devised by modern science. 
Each of these beautiful watches is enclosed in a | tailored at leisure for men 
handsome pigskin presentation case. Price: 100 Guineas. 
It is supplied with its own Official Timing Certificate —-a 
proof of its truly remarkable accuracy. costs about £20 


There is a very wide choice 


and each suit is tailored 


with the minutest care— 


in a hurry. A good suit 


(Dept. 8.2.) 26/30 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1, will send illustrated ; 
brochure and list of Omega appointed jewellers on request. 


The Omega Watch Co. (England) Led., 


| AUSTIN REED OF REGENT STREET, LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 
| LONDON TELEPHONE: REGENT 6789 
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ESCAPE TO 


Past pS 


Death and the Dinner 


cua second consul 
4 under the République 
Francaime and Arch Chancel- 
lor under the Empire, never 
suffered the cares of govern- 
ment to distract him from his 
great otyect in life: the enjoy- 
ment of food. 

On one occasion, for ex- 
ample, he was detained in 
tation with Napol 
bey ond the appointed hour of 
dinner. ‘Together they had re- 
viewed conditions of trade. 
‘They had discussed affairs of 
state. And, while they were 
considering the execution of 
the Duc d’Enghein, Cam- 
bacerés was observed to grow 
restive. Suddenly he snatched 
upaquill. Quickly hescribbled 
4 note and gave it to an 
with instructions to deliver it 
at his home, 

Suspecting the contents, 
Napoleon nodded to an aide- 


de-camp who intercepted the 


despatch. “ Do not trouble to 
read it, Your Grace,” begged 
Cambecérés. “ It is only a 
trifling note on family mat- 
ters.” Napoleon persisted. 
“Take care of the entremets”, 
he read,” the roasts are lost.” 


Today, little remains of 
that age of alumentary ardour. 
We can «till thrill to the in- 
comparable charm of the 
‘Tuileries at dusk or the sump- 
tuous elegance of a snuff-box 
by Gaillard. But what further 
have we? 

A hint of luxury survives 
in Perfectos (garrettes. Made 
by Player's according to the 
finest traditions of that world- 
famous House, blended by 
the world's finest craftsmen, 
they are packed in boxes of 
go and too. In an imperfect 
world Perfectos Cigarettes 
are just about perfect. 


CIGARETTES Og» 


Have you flown on the |, 


EPICUREAN ? 
Best champagne luncheon | 
between London and Paris. | 


Ne eave cherge. 


(WHitehall 0971/8) 


AIR FRANCE 


The 4Engine Service 


ALL TRAVEL AGENTS OR 
HAYMARKET, LONDON. | 
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Twiss & Brownings & Hallowes Lid. 5, Laurence Powntney Hill, E.C.4 


The wonder watch that 
defies the elements 


Here is the Rolex Ovster, first and most famous 


water proof w rist-watch in the world 


A NEW ROLEX 
TRIUMPH! 


How was such a watch made a reality? It was The coveted Kew ‘A’ 


the result of years of experiment by Rolex tech- 


Certificate has 
ewarded @ 116 


nicians. imagine their excitement when, in 1927, Rolex Opwer wria- 


Miss Mercedes Gleitze, a London stenographer, 


startled the world by swimming the English 


Channel wearing . 

Rolex had pertec ted their 
unique w aterproohng method — 
it permunently protects the move- 
ment’s accuracy against dirt and 
moisture. No wonder the Rolex 


Oyster is world-famous! 


ROLEX 


Leaders in fashion 
and precision 


‘ton, »por 


. a Rolex Oyster! 


nter ins 


watches during 


cam 


| 
| THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (1, WHSDORP, Governing Director) 


Te Bermuda: 
BRITANNIC Jan. roth 
From Bermuda: 

PARTHIA Feb. a5th 


Enjoy a “sterling area” holiday 
in Bermuda. Travelling Cunard 
you are assured of real comfort, 
fine cuisine and thoughtful ser- 
vice Return direct by the 
Parthia or from New York by 
the Queens or any Cunard sailing. 


For full informanen apply: Pier Head, Laverpoo!, 


Central ; 


S Wis 


15 Lower Regent Street, Londen, 
Whitehall 78go); 88 Leadenhall Street. 


leaden, goto); o@ 


wavel agents. 


Cunard 


where 

good taste le | 

| and / \} 

’ 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT BERMUDA 


The Currency is sterling. 
you may use there. 


The Weather is uniformly mild. 
average temperature is 63°. 


Accommodation. Bermuda's hotels rank with the finest in 
the world, and there are many charming guest houses 


Getting there. You can by air direct from London 
(B.O.A.C.) or via New York (P.A.A.) of Montreal (T.C.A.). 
By sea, direct from Liverpool or Southampton, or via New 
York. Details of regular services, and of special witter 
cruises, sent on request 


There is no limit on the amount 


Even in January the 


Bermuda is 700 miles South East of New York. There are 
about 150 islands, with a total area of 224 square miles. 


When in New York on business, why not take advantage of 


the nearness of Bermuda, and enjoy a break there on your 
way home? 


Write for free illustrated book iet, and information about jares 
hotel to Offic Bermuda Government 
Information re, Regent House, Kingsway, 

W.C2. (Tel. Holborn 0487) or any Travel Aguas. 


/ 


You're sunning yourself on shell-pink sand, and the 
Atlantic murmurs beside you... or you're drifting in 
a carriage down a green lane . . . playing golf or tennis 
as you feel you've never played before . . . listening to 
the small waves slapping at your bows as you head out 
into Great Sound . . . or to dance music borne to you 
on a velvet breeze . . . for you are deep in the spell of 


Bermuda's cluster of islands, and work-a-day 
cares are half a world away. 


coral 


v 
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calle jy DIMMS No.1 


The Romans named this month after their Emperor, Augustus, 
borrowing a whole day from September to make August as long as 
grand-uncle Julius’ month, just past. If you can borrow only a 
fraction of a day, any time this month, you should 

enjoy this really august drink-—an imperial 

haif-pint of Pimm's. 


Pimms No. | & a0 wed “ cup” made of gin and fine 
fiqueurs, topped with cooling borage, No wonder Britons hail 
as the perfect summer potion 


THE MOST HEAVENLY OM EARTH 


Motor how you will... 


I will give you 
MORE MILES PER GALLON! 


says MR. MERCURY 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


‘ 

Take a shop,’ said the Prince, and Mr. 
Marcovitch, who, a hundred years ago, was 
making his cigarettes in an obscure room near 
Piccadilly knew that their excellence had made 
him famous. Ever since, Marcovitch Cigarettes 
have been made to the same high standards 
as won the approval of that Eminent Personage 
and his friends ; they are rolled of the very 
finest tobacco, for the pleasure of those whose 


palates appreciate perfection. 


BLACK AND WHITE 


cigarettes for Virginia smokers 


wt 
A) a 
— 
3 
ION 
| 
| 25 for $3 
J 
NATIONAL BENZOLE MIXTURE ISSUED BY GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD 
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Or, in more hard-headed terms, ‘ Hiduminium’ 44 combines two properties 
that no other wrought light alloy has combined before—high resistance to corrosion and 
mechanical properties controllable by heat treatment. A popular combination, naturally, 


but there’s no need here to go into the story of rigorous composition control which led 


up to 44's development, or of the heat-treatment by which its mechanical properties can be . 
adjusted—those are the jobs which we look after. It’s enough to say for the moment that 
* Hiduminium * 44 is very suitable for structural, decorative and many other uses and 


like all other H.D.A. alloys offers many opportunities for those who choose to 


.+-make light work of with Hiduminium 
AND MAGNUMINIUM 


HIGH DUTY ALLOYS LTD... SLOUGH, BUCKS. Telephone: Slough INGOT, BILLETS, FORGINGS, CASTINGS & EXTRUSIONS 


IN & *MAGNUMINIUM’ (Megivtered Trade Marks) ALUMINIUM & MAGNESIUM ALLOYS 
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He wants 
a Tecal” 


badly... 


SIR NICHOLAS TWYFORD was the English craftsman 
invited to make magnificent presentation plate in gold 
and silver for the victorious Black Prince, and to execute 
many other noble commissions. 
For a hundred years Goddard's has been 
used to clean and protect both show pieces 
and simple silver in the home. 


Goddards Silver Polishes 


Piate Pewder ~ Silver Polish + Silver Cloths + Silver Wool 


Forget thet aelul moment uf getting 
make the we. will 
do for you while you sheep — 
will wake you with « die 
rent sherm, will light ke owe 
temp end & will ll you the time. 
All you heve we do te plug in 
| overnight, pour cat end drink in the 
morning «ad minutes 
longer in bed. Teal’, (perented), 
te made and guaranteed by Hawkins 
of Drery Lene, fr the 
world ned Hawkins Universal 
Pressure Cookers, The price of 
in the best shops 
on requett from 
L. G. HAWKINS & CO. LTD., DRURY LANE, W.C.a. 


By Crder meters to 


c 


GEORGE! QUEEN MARY 
& Sen Lid Attleberoug? & Londen 


i} 
Sauces, Pickles, 


Chutney and Fish 
and Meat Pastes 


Tor REMOVALS & STORAGE 
CALL IN THE SPECIALISTS 


|} HOULTS wn. 


Regular Removals Every where 
LONDON OFFICE: The Depositor 
Chase Road, Ihgate, N.14 


Palmers Green 


in the red packet 


FLAGON CYDERS | and dunk beilen Tea... 


Two Cyders that maintain On sThengih 
the GAYMER tradition for 
quality, Obtainable from 


on 


Ores & Lindsay Led, Cannon Street, London, £.C 4 
FAMOUS FOR OVER S00 YEARS 
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Have the burglars just been in ? No — the 
daughter of the house has just gone out | And 
just look at her room! Every drawer ran- 
sacked, every door open. A place for every- 
thing and nothing in its place. Really, it's 
enough to drive you to drink ...... 


But that doesn't matter 
as long as you drink 


KIA-ORA 


the most delicious of all fruit drinks 
LEMON + ORANGE + GRAPE FRUIT 
LIME + LEMON BARLEY 


GRANGEMOUTH IRON 
CO. LTD. FALKIRK 


Wasted 
nostalgia 


W'™ WE Bewail the passing of the Domestic 
Servant, are we not sighing up the wrong 
tree? Would the Perfect Treasure be worth her 
weight in gold today, or just an expensive super- 
numerary? She would need a bedroom and a sitting- 
room—have you those rooms to spare? You have 
grown accustomed to privacy over the years—~shall 
the sorte voce “not before the servants” again be 
heard in the land? 

In ceasing to be Mistress you have become your 
own master. Subject only to the formality of paying 
your electricity bills you dine late or carly, consulting 
your own convenience, and enjoying better cooked 
meals. Monitory calligraphy in the dust on the 
mantelpiece went out when the effortless purring 
of the vacuum cleaner swept the country. Hot baths 
ceased to be matters of elaborate staff work and 
became a quotidian joy. The primaeval flat iron was 
relegated to propping open the toolshed door while 
its electric successor ironed clothes from the washing 
machine as crisp as the lettuce from the refrigerator. 
All these are your servants at the turn of a switch. 
Would you swap a single one of them to return to 
the Good Old Days? 

Near you is an Electricity Service Centre, with a 
friendly staff to show you all the latest houschold 
appliances designed for the woman whose home is 
‘wired to mains.’ 


ELECTRICITY MAKES LIFE EASIER 


| 
i ON BEING DRIVEN TO DRINK : 
re} 
we, | 
What! Already! Yes, it's time to prepare for | 
winter NOW. Make the most of your time and get a @ ay 7) f 
Sofone installed right away. A Sofenc fire is the | 
17 9-106 6 according to 
A\ size and colour. 
\ TSS | 
— | SOFONOZ. 
{ | by the Britich Bevetupment 


Take wa 


KROPP 
to 


You only get one chin per lifetime, so take 

good care of it--take a Krope to it! You'll 

get a closer, cleaner, smoother shave and your 

Kropp will jast as long as you do. Price 15/2 (inc. tan) a Kropp 
open razor is the perfect shaving instrument, hand-forged 

from finest Sheffield Steel. Send 2)d stamp for brochure 160. 


mnope - Zhe Aazot fot he perfecl thave 


GARRETT CO. LTO. 51-55 sTReET, LONDON, wa. 


KITCHEN STEAM IS. 
HARD ON PAINT 


BROLAC 
CAN TAKE 
says Painter Bill 


Se you think theres mothe worse for a panting 
job than kitchen? Maybe you're right; | 
but I've dene kitchens and bathrooms wo up | 
amd down tue town with Brolac, and never « 

complaint yet. @ot in it, and that 
it dries a» hard as but Genible as | 
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_ALL-BRITISH ALL-ELECTRIC CYLINDER 
| DICTATION MACHINES 


MITCHAM JUNCTION 
Tetephome 1407 


|_AS SUPPLIED TO GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND PUBLIC AUTHORITIES 


A DAILY MAIL 
| BOOK OF > 
| THE MonTH J 7 


| 


va 
Sneha ntress 


a novel based on the 
life of Abigail Hill 


whaleteme oo cracks of flakes to spoil its good 
husks. Tt always pays to buy the beet paint—is | 
he ty put on, aad you know « Brolac | 
jo job that’s really going to last! 


FOR PAINTWORK THAT MUST RESLST | 
SHA AIR, HOT SUN, CITY SMOKE 


Mentor 


6d. net 


shirts 


Bralac 


OOUBLE PROTECTION PAINT 
WITH THE ENAMEL 
Sead fer PREE Colour Scheme Booklet 


HALL & SONS 
& Londen) LTO WENGROVE 


©. M. Miller @& Co 


AS BECAUSE IT IS AS GOOD AS IT LOOKS 


Obtainabdle from most of the leading Outfitters and stores 


‘HUTCHINSON 


Completely yours! 
Ajl thet pou can wish for in the way 
ef cuisine, appolatments, service 
ord wenery are yours at the Palace 
Add thie dancing, Goll. tennis. 
cinema, squash. swimming, afl in 
the melosive terms. and the Perfect 
becomes a reality 


PALACE HOTEL 
TORQUAY 


Ltd... Bastablisbed 


BisPonwe SHOEMAKERS 


38 DOVER LONDON, TEL: REGENT 1771 


Men's Brown Doeskin 
Semi - Brogued Oxford Shoes 
For easy twear—very soft and 
comfortable. in 

good average sizes for 

wmmediale 

Every attention given to 

by post, from 

home and overseas 


£7.15 .0 per pair. 


father -like son \ 

| : 

| | 

| 

| 

| | 

vether havea | 
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Ex- 


T.C.M. 


(Tired City Man) 
. used to show a tendency 

sleep from 2-3 p.m. and strong | WELL NAMED 

inclination for armchaw from 8 to | 

10 p.m. Before taking * Supavite’ 

mdy available occaswnally ut weed- | 

ends for active recreation 


4 
Even in the rush of duties that these days bring, I find a little time to 
attend to my roses. This new variety of mine has been as constant 

a source of pleasure as the tobacco I smoke. When cut, it lasts 
extraordinarily well and carries a satisfying fragrance. What do I 
commonly spring from the Vitamin call it? With such qualities as these, what else but “Three Nuns’? 
deficiencies associated with today’s diet 


and habits of life. But Vitamins alone Three Nines 
are not enough . . . their combination 


Nereus exhaustion and lack of energy 
are rarely due to overwork; they most 


(trace elements)* in ‘ Supavite’, en- 

sures full nutritional value and the extra cuttions 
energy you need from the complete 74 

daily ration of Vitamins A, B,, B,, C, 
D, E and Nicotinamide in 2 ‘ Supavite ’ 
capsules (1 amber and 1 black capsule 
per day). 


SUBAVITE 


GIVES YOU EXTRA ENERGY The «vancuarp’ 
FOR ALL THE DAY v. every other binocular... 


The “ VANGUARD ™ is the finest binocular of its type in the world. We make this 
clawm fully aware of the dangers of exaggeration. But it is no exaggeration. Exper- 
tereed users confirm our chim. You will, too, when you have tested the 

* “VANGUARD”. Match it against every other binocular and see the difference 
Note its ultra-modern design its sample, one-linger focusing movement . ite 
tock steady vision and wide Seid of view. Here is a truly brilliant performer for those 
who know the best — and it is British-made by Kershaw 


*7TRACE ELEMENTS. The essential minerels, necessary 


in microscopic quantities if full benefit u to be obtained from V A N (5 U A R |) 
Vitamins. ‘Supavite’ contains all the Vitamins and Trace 


Elemeuts necessary for your normal needs. 


Test it for yoursell at your nearest dealir’s, or write for the Book on Binoculars, Dept. P 2 
KERSHAW SOHO (SALES) LTD. 37/41 MORTIMER STREET, LONDON, Wi 
The ser Ch ical G pany Ltd. 86 Clerkenwell Road, I dem, E.C.1 A Company within the j Arthur Rank Organisation 
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How to get a better shave 


USE A GILLETTE RAZOR WITH 


Blue Gillette Blades 


BLUE GILLETTE BLADES 2/8 for 10 (inc. P. Tar) 
GILLETTE RAZOR SETS from 1/6 (ine Taap 


GOOD MORNINGS BEGIN WITH GILLETTE 


GLOVE . . . One 
of several styles 


“Men's joyces — now I 
know what the women have 

been raving about.” 

“Yes, the comfort from the 

first time on is almost anbelievable.” 

“ Wish Bill Joyce had put them on the market sooner.” 

“Better be thankful that he did, that's mercy enough.” 


created for comfort by 4/t 


Weite for address of nearest stockist to 
(CALIFORNIA) DEPT. 37-38 CLO BOND 


wrce STREET, 


ERASMIC 


LATHER 
is just right 
for quick 


close shaving ! 


COMPLETE DV 
4 


THE ERASMIC CO. LTD 


The First 


IN FIVE SIZES 
Liaison Bureau, 11 Bedford Sq. W.C.? 


MADE 


Trade Enquiries 


“ Don Garcia 


an Punch, August 16 1930 
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“In my view,” says 4 
writer, “too many of Britain's 
most talented sons are being 
allowed to emigrate to Aus. 
tralia.” A remedy might be to 
offer them places in our next 
Test team. 


CHARIVARIA 


If the recommendations of 
the Prison Commissioners are 
accepted inmates of British 
prisons will be allowed to 
decorate their cells with pictures 
on the walls, table-covers, bed- 
spreads, book-shelves, mats and 
flowers, and to while away the 
time by drawing, painting, 
crossword-puzzies and chess 
and draughts problems, At a 
later stage the provision of 
proper refreshment rooms will, 
it is hoped, put an end to those 
scandalous “prisons without 
bars” we keep hearing about. 


a 


“Miss Florence Chadwick, 31, a 
typist frorn San Diego, California, 
yesterday gave up an attempt to 
swim the Channel from Cap Gris 
Nez to Calais after covering 17 miles, 
said B.U.P."—*" Daily Telegraph” 
She must have looked at a map 
before she made her second 
attempt. 


a 


Arrested as he was leaving 
a Leeds store wearing a hat he 
had stolen, a shoplifter pleaded 
that he was only trying it on 
The magistrates’ fine was stiff 
enough to easure that he would 
not try it on again. 


“ English Literature from Chaucer 
to Milton. (@) For special study: 
Shakespeare, Hamiet, Anatomy and 
Cleopatra,” —U nwermty calendar 
No room for Phthisis Androni- 


cust 


a 


Although the B.B.C.'s 
recent broadcast from the 
Matterhorn was intended to be 
partly educational, those taking 
part were warned not to give an 
impression of talking down to 
the audience. 


a 


Film Censor Puts Foot Down 


* The Station Cinema will re-open 
on Wednesday 26/7/50. The pro- 
gramme will include The Red Shoes 
with Moira Shearer plus Shorts,” 


R.A Routine Orders 
a 


All the main prizes at 
Czechoslovakia’s International 
Film Festival at Karlsbad were 
won by Russian films. It is 
a striking tribute to the organ- 
ization that no news of these 
successes was allowed to leak 
out before the contest took 
place. 
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“OOD news comes from Chicago, where one of the 
F exhibitors at the International Trade Fair openly 
stated last week “I want to regain world supremacy 
for Britain in bird-cages.” 

Jingoists who demand to know when we lost it are 
wasting their time. Post-mortems avail nothing in 
matters of this kind. What we have to do, now that a 
lead has been given us, is to get down to work and wrest 
the bird-cage market from the unwilling hands of those 
who have outbuilt and undersold us. I do not know 
who these people are I suspect the Swiss, skilled at 
the manipulation of wires and the suspension of finely 
balanced pendulams, or some Asiatic race with the 
oriental gift for drawing things up to a point at the top 
look at the Burmese pagodas, for instance 

No admirer of bird-cages mvyself—-indeed, think 
with the poet Blake in this (though | cannot follow him 
when he goes on to say that He who the ox to wrath 
has mov'd Shall never be by woman lov'd; the lesson 
of history is against him there) and would as soon see 
every bird-cage in the land boiled down and converted 
into submarine-chasers—I can yet admit that if we are 
going to make these beastly things we may as well 
make them better than anyone else in the world. 
What is the seeret, then, of top-class cage construction / 

Naturally, the little aluminium trays for food must 
slip easily in and out and a drinking jar that swings 


DIVIDING LINE 

‘C= the red tape,” they said, 

4 “The petty tyranny of the bureaucrat, 
The long delays, the forms in triplicate, 
The reference on the phone from branch to branch 
The slow unwilling yielding inch by inch, 
The endless questionnaire, 
The cordon sanitaire 
Against a decision, the letter suavely writ 
Answering all questions but the question put 

Cut the red tape,” they said 

So far, sey good 


“Cut through all forms,” they said, 
“The tedious Parliamentary scrutiny, 
The independence of the judiciary 
The sanctity of the home against inspection 
Without a warrant, the citizen's own selection 
Of minister and doctor, Latin phrases 
Like habeas corpus, old moth-eaten clauses 
Of Magna Carta, questions by a Member, 
Courts of Appeal, the check by Second Chamber 
All these impede and harm 
The cause of quick reform 
Cut through them all,” they said, 
And cut off freedom's head HH 


MAKE THEM MIGHTIER YET 


out through a trep-door for filling will often catch a 
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potential purchaser's eye, but it is by the finish of the 
roof that a cage-maker stands or falls. The problem 
here—I am speaking of course of dome-shaped roofs, 
a sine qua non—is what to do with all the wires when 
they begin to converge rapidly at the top. The carto- 
grapher faces the same difficulty with his meridians of 
longitude, and gets over it as a rule by cutting them 
off short with a semi-circle and writing “North Pole” 
in the space. I advise bird-cage manufacturers to do 
the same, within limits The cirele of wire (not a semi- 
circle in thie case, unless the cage is being built on 
Mercator’'s Projection a quick way to lose world 
supremacy) can be used as a means of affixing the 
handle, thus disguising its true and slightly disreputable 
purpose. There remains the hole at the top under the 
handle. Individual fancy will suggest various ways of 
filling it up, but a dise of some non-ferrous metal on 
which the name of the bird can be inscribed with a 
sharp instrument might be popular in America. It 
might even be possible to write “North Pole” on it, 
unless penguins were to be kept, 

Alexander the Great kept a ring-necked parakeet 
in a golden eage of fabulous value. This comes straight 
out of my encyclopedia and I gladly pass it on to 
Mr. Terence Rattigan, in case it has escaped his notice. 


Nothing lends verisimilitude to a scene set in Babylon 
so well as a ring-necked parakeet in a well-made cage. 
This applies particularly to television, a comparatively 
new art form not vet skilled in the representation of 
hanging gardens. But in saying this I must not be 
thought to be advocating, in the present state of world 
economy. a policy of making cages of fabulous value for 
export. On the contrary, our cages must be moderately 
priced, of strong durable materials and, for the American 
market, of the largest size. How large a cage can be 
without becoming an aviary I have not the experience 
to say, but my conviction is that British manufacturers 
should build up to the limits allowed by law. “Buy 
British Bird-cages: They're Bigger and Better than 
Burmese on some such lines as these must we win 
back the supreme laurels in a neglected field. 

Myself, | would fain argue for a further refinement. 
In the first number of Punch, in the firat column of the 
first page appear the words “We never looked upon a 
lark in a cage, and heard him trilling out his music as 
he sprang upwards to the roof of his prison, but we felt 
sickened with the sight and sound, as contrasting, in 
our thought, the free minstrel of the morning, bounding 
as it were into the blue caverns of the heavens, with the 
bird to whom the world was circumscribed.” We cannot 
write like that now, but we can still agree in principle 
What I require then, above all, in a bird-cage is what 
I can only call “the quality of being readily opened from 
the inside by birds.” IT am sorry that I am unable to 
express this desideratum more shortly, but the English 
do not seem to have a word for it. Now, if I had time 
to skim through my Aristophanes 


H. F. 
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T «0 happened that the very day 
the barrow-boy at the corner of 
Franklin Square spoke to me about 
the Metropolitan Pavings Act, 1817, 
was the day on which The Times 
published its paragraph about the 
poets’ fair” in the Place des 
Vosges 
Normally I should have used 
the Times story as the basia of the 
weekly letter with which I endeav- 


our to see that the borough council 
keeps on its toes. I liked the sound 
of the poets’ fair; it is a fair in the 
British Industries rather than the 
Hampstead Heath sense, where 
young poets bring barrow-loads of 


SMART MUSE WANTED 


verse for sale to the public, while 
well-known poets and writers of 
distinction (according to The Times) 
circulate among them, giving them 
encouragement. There is of course 
only one way to encourage a young 
poet, and I am sure that when the 
fair closed there was a sonnet or two 
in M. Gide’s shopping-basket, that 
M. Cocteau’s desk was enlivened 
with a gay villanelle, that even 
M. Sartre had found something for- 
bidding enough to chuckle at over 
his evening fine at the Deur Magots 
In my part of London there are a 
great many poets all needing 
encouragement, and it seemed to me 
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that if Franklin Square could rival 
the Place des Vosges in nothing else, 
at least it might in this. 

What the barrow-boy said, 
however, made me think again. 
Under the provisions of the beastly 
Act he quoted, local authorities are 
apparently allowed to seize the 
stock from barrows and give it to 
hospitals, thus driving the barrow- 
boys off the road and leaving 
another two feet clear for the motor 
traffic. A good wide carriageway, it 
seems, is more important than such 
essentials as hothouse peaches and 
out - of - season chrysanthemums, 
especially in Festival Year. In the 
circumstances I felt that my pro- 
posal to augment the number of 
barrows with a fresh reinforcement 
selling poetry, which is a pretty 
poor line even from bookshops, 
would not be likely to get much 
sympathy. 

I therefore wrote to the council 
requesting their consideration of a 
scheme to combine the best features 
of the normal street-market in 
Franklin Square with the poets’ 
fair as held in the Place des Vosges. 

The council, displaying more 
erudition than I had given them 
eredit for, replied civilly to the 
effect that they doubted if even 
those poets who had been brought 
to penury by the discontinuation of 
Horizon and the Penguin New 
Writing would be very keen to 
spend their time writing “1/- half 
Ib. best Naps” on fruit-barrows. 
This, I explained, was not my idea 
at all. That would be making the 
poets subservient to the fruiterers, a 
course obviously bad for the repu- 
tation of English letters, without 
giving the fruiterers anything they 
had not got already 

In order to show how best the 
poet and the barrow-boy could 
combine their arts I then sent the 
council a couple of specimen price 
tickets prepared according to my 
formula by a Franklin Square poet. 
The requirements I had called for 
were simply that the verses should 
show at the same time what the 
poet was capable of, as a poet, and 
also what the fruit cost. The barrow- 
boy added a further condition that 
it should not say what the fruit cost 
right out, demonstrating from his 
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price-tickets the manner in which 
“2/- half-Ib.” can be made to look 
like “2/- Ib.” until the purchase is 
completed. For this reason I com- 
mended to the council the first verse, 
which ran as follows: 


The white lion standing on his hat 

Will fee you ; these four sour globes 

In fibrous integument contained, 
caressed 

By the dark daughter of the Swedish 
tree 


Give way to him 


rather than the second, which struck 
me as a little old-fashioned in tone: 


No emperor of Rome, nor god of 
Crreece 
More richly earned his immortality 
Than this fat gnarled old lady of 
Comice 
Whose limbs are yours at six for 
one-and-three. 


The council replied that they 
could not understand the first poem 
at all, which provoked the poet to 
reply in person. Anyone, he said, 
who could not recognize a shilling 
in line one and a brown paper bag in 
line four was clearly incompetent to 
judge poetry at all, and had better 
take to advertising wool. The 
council did not answer this, but 
wrote to me again asking if I would 
state in detail the advantages to be 
gained by (a) poets and (+) barrow- 
boys if my scheme were put into 
practice. 

I said that by investing the 
barrows with an aura of culture 
they would be brought under the 
protection of the British Council 
and their pitches made safe from the 
partisans of the Metropolitan Pav- 
ings Act, 1817; and that it seemed 
possible that a few well-known poets 
and writers of distinction might be 
moved to purchase an ode here, or a 
ballade there, or at least « pound of 
cherries. So far I have had no reply 


to this letter. B. A. Youne 
a a 
Security 


‘In an interesting article in the latest 
issue of Escom, Prof. J. B. fimith, the 
well-known authority on Ssh, suggests 
that droughta may be caused by the 
cooling of the sea.” 

South African paper 
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“Well, to cut a long story short...” 


BACK ROOM JOYS 


PRINTED INSTRUCTIONS INSIDE 


RINTED Instructions Inside— 

How eagerly we have untied 
The new gadget for the garden, Bloggs Ltd's Three-in- 

Wun, 

The lighter, the new sort of pen, the siphon .. . what 

fun— 
“Assemble the handle—(Fig. 3) 
“Unscrew the securing-pin 
“A drop of thin oil on the wheels . . .” 
Or even “Shake well. After meals .. .” 
We are confronted with a mystery, a wonder; 
We mustn’t blunder. 
We want to be told, instructed 
Or rather inducted — 
And don’t we feel bright 
Doing everything so right! 
We read through Conditions of Sale, 
Sign the Guarantee Form, and don't fail 
To fold the Instructions up neatly and put them away. 
We might want them again one day... 
We might—-but we find we might not. 
A great pleasure, but very one-shot, 

Justis RicHarpson 
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THE WELSH NATIONAL 
EISTEDDFOD 


N a huge pavilion, packed with 
many thousands of people row on 
row and standing two or three deep 
in the side aisles, a man is making a 
long speech in Welsh. His audience 
listens in tense silence. As he 
finishes a storm of clapping breaks 
forth, and the crowd begin eagerly 
to discuss among themselves what he 
has just been saying. What can it 
be that is of such breathless interest 
to this vast concourse of people 
of all ages and callings—miners, 
quarrymen, small farmers, factory 
workers, townsmen and their 
families? The speaker has been 
announcing the judges’ awards in a 
poetry competition, and making, a 
detailed and expert criticiam of each 
of the various entries 
The passionate interest taken by 
all Welsh-speaking people in their 
national poetry is to be found in no 
other country in the world. Its out- 
ward expression is the Welsh 
National Eisteddfod. This is held 
every year alternately in north and 
south Wales. This year was the 
turn of the south, and the chosen 
venue was Caerphilly. Many arte 
and crafts are represented at the 
National Eisteddfod, from choral 
singing and playing the harp to dis- 
mantling coal-conveyers and the 
making of hay-rakes; but everyone 
knows that the poetry is the thing 


The rest is there to 
provide a setting 
for it 

The Fistedd 
fod is both old 
and relatively new 
An Eisteddfod was 
held at Cardigan 
Castle in 1176, the 
winners in the con 


tests in music ancl 
poetry receiving chairs as prizes 
and Eisteddfodau continued to be 
held at intervals until the ancient 
order of Bards—a society as ex- 
clusive as the Mastersingers of Ger- 
many or the Guilds of Waits in 
mediwval England—declined in the 
seventeenth century. These gather 
ings were different from those of the 
present day in that the contests 
were among professionals The 
ancient Welsh nobility maintained 
poets and musicians in their retinue, 
and these would vie with one 
another in skill upon the harp or in 
the making of verses in the interests 
of the standards of their profession 
As the ancient nobility disappeared 
the professional bard disappeared 
with them; but wherever there is 
& poet sing he must, and the bard 
beeame an amateur 
The eighteenth century brought 
twin revolutions to Wales-—or per 
haps a single revolution with two 
faces. The Methodist Revival swept 
the country, and so did a passionate 
and nation-wide desire for learning 
Wales was, and (apart from the 
industrial south) still is, a land of 
many small communities; and the 
travelling schools instituted by 
Griffith Jones, Reetor of Llan 
dowror, enabled the whole nation to 
hecome literate. So keen were the 
people to learn that they would walk 
hundreds of miles to attend school 
and one member of a family who had 
been to school would teach all the 
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rest. They learned to read the Bible 
in Welsh; their ancient poetry, 
which had lain long in manuscript 
in the possession of the noble houses 
of Wales, was collected and pub- 
lished through the devoted labours 
of the three Lewis brothers, sons 
of a carpenter of Anglesey, and of 
Owen Jones, a wealthy Welsh fur- 
rier of London; and thus it came 
about that everyone, down to the 
poorest farm labourer, gained a 
knowledge of the national poetry 
and a love and understanding of its 
complicated rules of prosody. 

The passion for the antique 
which was prevalent in Europe, and 
nowhere more than in England, 
during the eighteenth century had 
many strange fruits. Not only did 
the cult of the classical in archi- 
tecture produce such oddities as 
Grecian temples in English gardens, 
but the spirit of romanticism caused 
picturesque “ruins"’ to be built. 
With the worship of antiquity in the 
air it is perhaps not surprising that 
a Welsh stonemason of romantic 


temperament and poetic gifts, work- 
ing in London, should have caught 
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the infection. His name was Edward 
Williams and he was born in 1747 in 
Glamorgan. Fired with enthusiasm 
for the ancient poetry of his country 
he took unto himself the bardic 
name of Iolo Morganwg, and de- 
cided that if the poetic tradition of 
the Bards, of which he was a keen 
student, did not originate with the 
Druids then it ought to have done. 
The Druids, with an ineptitude 
typically neolithic, having failed to 
leave behind them any evidence 
which by any stretch of imagination 
could be said to support this theory, 
Iolo Morganwg, like many an his- 
torian before and since, set to work 
to manufacture it; and did it so 
skilfully as to bamboozle his own 
countrymen completely. The im- 
posture was not discovered until the 
present century. By that time the 
Welsh National Eisteddfod was well 
past its hundred-mark, and it no 
longer mattered whether or not the 
Gorsedd Beirdd Ynrys Prydain (the 
Session of the Bards of the Isle of 
Britain) was a sham antique, or 
whether it originated with the 


Druids of neolithic Wales or in a 


piece of mummery 
invented by 
Edward Williams, 
stonemason, and 
first enacted on 
Primrose Hill in 
London in the 
Year of Grace 
1791. What mat- 
ters is that the 
Gorsedd cere- 
mony, held on a 


sward 
within a circle of upstanding stones, 


grassy 


with its participants in robes 
coloured white, blue or green (ac- 
cording to whether the wearer is a 
Druid, a Bard or a Novice), with its 
Great Sword and its Horn of Plenty, 
lends dignity and colour to the 
proceedings while emphasizing the 
reverence in which poetry is held in 
Wales, 

The atmosphere of the National 
Eisteddfod is entirely Welsh. The 
foreigner is, and remains, a foreign 
body. His presence is neither sought 
nor encouraged by the Gorsedd 
Woe to him if, knowing no word of 
Welsh, he attend the celebrations ; 
for he will be hard put to it to dis 
cover from the printed programme 
even so much as what is taking 
place and where. If he would like to 
hear a cornet solo, he is as likely as 
not to find himself witnessing a 
competition in shot-firing, and so 
crushed does he become in the end 
that, rather than face the unknown 
terrons of Chwech o Emynau Guwrei- 
ddiol at Adran Llenyddiacth, he will 
gaze with something approaching 
rapture at a Coir Yarn Mat at the 


Boys’ Grammar School merely 
because, thanks to an Arts and 
Crafts Section tolerant of the 


foreigner and his peculiar language, 
he understands both what it is and 


where. But the Bards are im. 
placable. No recognition do they 


accord to the existence of the 
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foreigner save to addreas him 
occasionally, briefly and always in a 
minatory tone in the programme 
with such announcements as No 
BAND WILL BE ALLOWED TO RE- 
HEARSE WITHIN TWO (2) MILES OF 
THE CONTEST AFTER 9 A.M.; and, as 
his sole guide to the ceremony of 
the Crowning of the Bard; Tue 
PAVILION DOORS WILL BE SHUT AT 
2P.M.... THE DOORS WILL NOT BE 
OPENED UNTIL AFTER THE GORSEDD 
PROCESSION HAS LEFT THE PAVILION 
anout 3pm. The rest is a sea of 
Welsh on which he floats helplessly, 
idly wondering whether the Druids 
will be able to find the new Bard 
(this year named Eryl, or the 
Rey, Euros Bowen) among the vast 
crowd assembled for his crowning 
by Archdderwydd Cynan (in non. 
Bardic circles the Rev, A. E. Jones) 
At this year’s ceremony these dim 
speculations unexpectedly material. 
ized in the initial failure of the 
Druids to locate the coy Bard—an 
incident which lent zest to sub- 
sequent ruminations on whether the 
Great Sword, drawn horizontally 
from its sheath behind the new Bard, 
would cut his head off by mistake; 
and whether the word which the 
whole assembly shouts at the pitch 
of its lungs at the instance of the 
Archdderwydd is spelt “Herroo!” 
Inquiry from a sympathetic Welsh. 
speaking neighbour proved the spell. 
ing to be “Heddweh” (peace), 
D.C. B 
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PEEING The WoodenHorse 
( Director Jacx Lee) 

after reading a good deal 

3% about it, | was surprised 
to find that I didn't 

agree with the general opinion that 
the part of the picture after the 
escape from the camp is something 
of an anticlimax. To be sure, this 
is composed of incidents familiar to 
us from innumerable other stories of 
escape through enemy or enemy- 
oceupied countries, whereas the 
main point of the first or camp- 
escape part of The Wooden Horse is 
that ite circumstances are quite 
unique, arising out of a single 
brilliant idea. That you need to be 
reminded what the idea was T can 
hardly believe, but since there are 
always people who not merely 
failed to read a best-seller (I didn't 
read this one myself) but also don't 
even know anything about it, I will 
explain that this is a true story of 
escape from a German prison camp 
with the help of a wooden vaulting- 
horse which was used to cover the 
mouth of the tunnel and as a con- 
veyanee there and back for the 
digger. Successful escape; that this 


AT THE PICTURES 
The Wooden Horse—Trio 


should be known does 
weaken the suspense, 
but I don’t think the 
point is important. Is 
knowledge of the 
happy outcome of a 
story so much harder 
to forget for an hour 
or 80 than the far more 
damaging knowledge 
that one is only watch- 
ing photographs! If 
you're willing to sus- 
pend your disbelief at 
all, why not fix it well 
above eye-level!? . 

I have to guard against 
a tendency to get 
annoyed with the audiences at these 
pictures of well-loved books: the 
possessive, simple-hearted glee with 
which they greet the appearance of 
some small incident, the rapture 
they show here for instance at the 
sight of Davin TomLinson putting 
on a funny hat, is apt to prejudice 
me quite unfairly against the film 
itself. As a whole it is a workman- 
like, well-done piece with touches of 
imagination and ingenuity, com- 
petently played by all concerned 
from Leo Genwn and ANTHONY 
Stee. (the two principal 
escapers) downwards. It’s well 
worth seeing . But I say 
that knowing its irrelevance 
for the film of The Wooden 
Horse, like (and because of) the 
book, has acquired that en- 
viable quality common to best- 
sellers of being “the right 
thing” to have seen. Perhaps 
it would be better to assure 
those who, like me, are slightly 
repelled by this quality, that 
they will enjoy the picture 
nevertheless. 


The second film-group of 
Somerset Mavuauam's stories 
is called Trio (Directors 
Ken Annakin and Haroup 


the third is to be called Duet, 


(Tre and even for that matter if it 


Author! Author! 
Me. Somerset Mavonam 


isn't, anybody trying to remem- 
ber which story was in which 
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FreNcH); I may observe that if 
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(The Weeden Horee 
Underground Movement 
Peter—Leo GEenn 


is going to have a tough time. This 
group is full of excellent stuff: the 
first two-thirds—the stories “The 
Verger” and “Mr. Knowall,” both 
directed by Mr. ANNAKIN—seemed 
to me quite admirable, and the film 
is more satisfying as a whole than 
Quartet. The tone of the third story, 
“Sanatorium” (directed by Mr. 
Frencn), is for my taste less suc- 
cessful, though here too the char- 
acters and incidents are often beau- 
tifully handled. I don’t remember 
the original story; the easy, com- 
fortable rounding-off of several little 
situations seems to approach a 8en- 
timental key not at all character- 
istic of Mr. Mavcuam. Here, in fact, 
I think the film tries to do too much 
for its size; in the other two stories 
the scale, style and aim of the nar- 
rative are justly proportioned, and 
hence they give the ut most pleasure. 
* 

Survey 

Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

In London, Letter from an Un- 
known Woman, the French Fanny 
(26/7/50) and Sylvia and the Ghost 
2/8/50), and Panic in the Streets 
(9/8/50) are about the best. 

Most notable release is The 
Furies (2/8/50), a “strong” Western 
with a boisterous performance by 
Water Huston. Don't overlook 
these earlier ones: the brilliant On 
the Town (12/4/50), and A Ticket to 
Tomahawk, an enjoyable burlesque 
Western Ricuarp MALLETT 
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THE COPY-WRITER 
AND THE KREMLIN 


situation,” said Charles, “is 

almost comically reminiscent of 
the Chamberlain period in the late 
‘thirties. Here, in Hansard, Mr 
Attlee is reported as saying ‘. . . it 
is unlikely that the increase in the 
actual outlay on defence during the 
next few months will be so large in 
relation to the national budget as 
to require special new counter-in- 
flationary measures to be put into 
operation during that period.’ What 
was it Chamberlain waved at that 
airport?” 

“T can see no parallel what- 
ever,” said Rex. “In 1939 | was 
certain we were heading for war: 
to-day I know deep down that we 
aren't.” 

“The peace-mongers have been 
getting at you,” said Charles, 
“Look at the facts, man. A certain 
country has one hundred and 
seventy-five divisions, with upwards 
of twenty-five thousand tanks-——” 

“Yes, but so far nobody has 
suggested that they're made of 
cardboard: seen them 
coming apart at the seams in Red 


Red Square's out-of- 
bounds to Ministry of Transport 
officials, Besides, look at the way 
they ‘re jamming our Russian broad- 
casts, the way people are rushing 
off to the seaside before the shoot- 
ing starts, all the doubts about 
sending a Test team overseas, and 
the way people are buying up baked 
beans. History is repeating itself, 
I tell you.” 

“Are they?” said Rex. ‘We 
haven't bought up any baked beans. 
Have you?” 

“No, but only because to do so 
would be inconsistent with my 
principles. Anyway, I don’t much 
care for them.” 

“But does war become inevit- 
able merely because a few people 
hoard baked beans ?”’ 

“Hoarding,” said Charles, “in- 
creases the risk of war. Hoarders 


always advocate war, to prove to 
themselves that their fears were 
justified. And, of course, they don't 
want their supplies to be wasted. 
“I'm sorry,” said Rex, “but I 


“Of course I still love you. 
not convenient to discuss it at the moment.”’ 


don't see it that way. In 1939 I had 
butterflies in my stomach every 
time I switched on the wireless: 
now they're not even in the chrys- 
alis stage.” 

“That's simply the 
announcers are still anonymous. 
You don’t believe bad news unless 
they tell you that this is John 
Snagge or Joseph McLeod reading 
it.” 


because 


“But how can the situation be 
really serious,” said Rex, ‘when 
they call Stalin “Mr. Stalin’? In 
1939 Hitler was ‘Hitler,’ not ‘Herr 
Hitler.” The time to start worrying 
is when they drop the courtesy 
titles. And another thing, have they 
issued gas-masks or ear-plugs yet?” 

“We've had a pamphlet all 
about gamma rays and radio-active 
sludge or something,” said Charles. 

“Well, believe intuitively ——” 

“Intuition, eh?” 

“All right, my intuition. In 1939 
I'd got well over two hundred runs 
by mid-August; this year I've got 
barely fifty. In 1939 I packed my 
children off to their granny's; this 
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Li's just that it’s 


time granny’s staying with us, In 
1939-———” 

“In 1939 people looked up at 
the sky and said ‘A flying pencil, I 
presume’; now they ask ‘Is it a 
Yak?'”’ 

Flying saucer, more like,” said 
Rex. “No, Charles, there'll be no 
war, | know—just as I know there 
won't be a General Election before 
1951 or another Larwood in our 
lifetime.” 

“Do you realize that this 
foreign Power has nineteen thousand 
aircraft, ineclading modern  jet- 
bombers and fighters and a powerful 
force of submarines, while the West 
can muster only twelve divisions of 
infantry and about four thousand 
planes all told?” 

“I've heard as much, but I'm 
unimpressed.” 

“Then what on earth would 
impress you?” 

“ Nothing at this moment except 
a long, cooling, delicious glass of 
‘Iee-glo’ (Brand) Tonie Water.” 
( Advertisement.) 

HoLtowoop 
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PEOPLE IN CHALETS 


who sit in beach 
chalets always look particu- 
larly emancipated, don’t they?” 
said my wife as we read the notice 
on the hotel notice board. It 
would be nice, she thought, not to 
feel as if we were only down for the 
day. The announcement said you 
could rent a chalet belonging to 
the hotel for and 
7/6 per day, each figure being 
crossed out in a more brightly 
coloured ink, and we decided it was 
rather expensive 
If you happen to be sitting on 
the beach in front of them, we 
decided, people in chalets appear 
to have better figures and a better 
tan. Additionally, they enjoy them- 
selves much more by having pres- 
sure cookers, spirit stoves to boil 
kettles portable radios and 
gramophones, large coloured wraps, 
inflatable sea-horses and ex-RAF 
rescue rafts. If people who sit on 
the sands wish to change into 
swimming attire they must. hire 
corporation tents, leaving the ticket 
in the trousers pocket so that they 
can't remember the number when 
they want to change back again; 
moreover, while they are dressing 
or undressing, their children want 
to show them pieces of seaweed, 
shella and other prizes, or decide 
that they want ice-cream, opening 
the flaps of all the tents on the 
beach, amid screams of alarm, until 
they have located their own parents. 
Additionally, people without chalets 
sit in places where there is buried 
banana peel, somebody's dog to 
kick sand at them, a larger family 
sitting between them and the sea, 
and a number of other inconveni- 
ences, including where to put elbows 
and other unsuspected angles of the 
human body which turn up if you 
are sitting on sand 
When we had eliminated all 
the chalets which were not called 
“Strathmore,”’ which was the name 
of our hotel as well, and all those with 
gay curtains and bright paint be. 
tokening private as opposed to hotel 
ownership, we narrowed the choice 
down to four at the end of the 
esplanade, with badly flaking paint 
and in one case part of its veranda 


on, 


missing. Then our son crawled 
under the back of one and came out 
with a signboard with the name 
painted on it in faded letters, and 
we knew we had found the right 
place. 
At first the key grated un. 
familiarly in the lock, and the door 
would only just open at the top 
Wedging this aperture with my 
daughter's spade I wriggled my 
hand through the crack, whereupon 
she immediately withdrew her space 
leaving my hand closed in the door 
a situation which I overcame with 
splintering wrench. 
smell of pressure stoves, bathing 
caps and bottled sea, and as we 
entered everybody started speaking 
in awed whispers, but ultimately we 
got used to our surroundings and 
settled down to the 
looking emancipated 
There were cups and 
saucers, a teapot, a kettle and a 
spirit stove, some colourful maga 
zines of the breezy sort suitable for 
seaside reading, a large motor-tyre 
with a pump for inflating it, a 
number of deck-chairs and a dusty 
portable gramophone with some 
records of pre-war dance numbers 
We made tea, played the gramo 
phone, had salad for lunch 
scanned all the magazines 
Although traffic speed is re- 
stricted to nine miles per hour along 
the esplanade the drivers always 
spend more time looking at the 
people in the chalets or at the sea 
than they do on looking where 
they're going. Asa result of this 
people who sit in chalets have to 
escort their children the 
road to the beach, come back to 
their deck-chairs and settle down, 


There was a 


business of 


some 


and 


acToss 


only to jump up in a few minutes 
when their children have trodden 
on a jellyfish and want to come 
back again. Additionally, people 
who sit in chaleta have to go off 
to the town with temporary ration 
cards, to buy butter, bread, jam 
sugar, milk and other things) When 
they have got back they find that 
a puncture outfit is needed to repair 
the motor-tyre and that some 
methylated spirit and paraffin is 
wanted for the stove oh.if. 
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you - take - the - flask-with - you - you- 
fill-it-at-the-drinking - fountain- 
on-the-way-back-and -we-can-make- 
some-tea Additionally, they fill 
kettles with sea water to wash up 
and people dry the cupe on their 
towels, and moreover they have to 
keep shutting the door to change 
their clothes to go into the town for 
things like a tin-opener for the pears. 
Also they get noisy next-door 
neighbours coming in to say they 
wonder if you'd mind giving back 
the only two serviceable deck-chairs 
in the place, which appear to have 
been shut in by mistake by the 
people who occupied the chalet 
last week 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, 
when they might be presumed to 
start relaxing and getting that so 
much better tan which people in 
chalets do have, a large family 
draws up in a motor-car and 
approaches them frontally with be- 
wildered expressions as they count 
the number of huts along. Finally 
they come straight up and say, 
politely in the cireumstances, “ Ex- 
but aren't you in the 
wrong one?” 

Or at that is what ex- 
perience tells us happens to people 
in chalets. When our son has dis- 
closed that he found the signboard 
under the back of the second one 
from the end and not the third, we 
make a lot of apologies, saying we 
had thought all along that the lock 
had been rather stiff, and that we 
will gladly pay for any damage. 
Our proper chalet is of course the 
one with the noisy next-door neigh- 
bours, whom, 


cuse me 


least 


when we come to 
think of them out of swim-suits and 
in their ordinary clothes, we im- 
mediately recognize as being some 
of the fellow guests we don't like 
at our hotel. They overflow the 
whole hut as well as the veranda, 
and there isnt room for our family. 

People who sit on the sands at 
least know that the part they are 
sitting on doesn’t belong to anyone 


else 


& & 


“Wanted: Position on poultry farm, 
fully experienced. ‘Prone between 9 
and 6 p.m." —Adet, Australian paper 


Just the position for us 
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“ There, [ told you the choicest part of the beach is always crowded. 
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CONVERSATIONS IN UPPER THAMES STREET 


“EN my younger days, when I was 

apprenticed to a notary in 
Nantwich,” said Thorn, “1 made a 
good many—not always for other 
people. There was some talk of 
teaching me the craft of a Commis- 
sioner for Oaths, but it fell through 
What odd things people enact when 
they devise and bequeath—I'm 
using some of the terms of the trade : 
entail is another—as if to stretch 
forth a hand from the tomb and tap 
chaps on the shoulder with, ‘Ah! 
but there's a condition!’ One man 
left legacies totalling many thou- 
sands of pounds and when the time 
came they couldn't find any money 
Mr. Noakes got some black looks 
in the streets of Nantwich—-my 


MAKING A WILL 


employer, you know-—and I came in 
for my share: I'd written the name 
of the man who wanted to leave 
everyone his love into the draft will 
of a man who'd made a million out 
of a slug and snail deterrent. Every 
profession has its pitfalls 

“Great little city, Nantwich,” 
one of the American tourists said, 
looking up from a pictorial map 

“Of course, Mr. Noakes was a 
Notary Public, and that makes a 
difference,” Thorn acknowledged. 
* Local people look up to you, and a 
great deal of the social fabric of the 
town is spun upon mutual esteem 
and confidence among the in- 
habitants and their officers.” 

“Hey?” said the American 
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“Oh, yes, graft and all that. We 
have it, too. Why, some of our city 
clerks and Federal officials and the 
State nominees and so on aren't 
even safe carrying a pistol in their 
pocket : they have to hold it in their 
hand all cocked and everything.” 

“In Mr. Noakes’s day,” Thorn 
said with dignity, “and certainly 
during the twe months I was in his 
employment, the town of Nantwich 
had nothing to fear.” 

“I always thought a Notary 
Public was one of those men in 
mackintoshes that you see writing 
down how many buses pass an 
agreed point during a given time,” 
the first taxi-driver said. “I often 
used to go round and round in 
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circles to upset the computation, 
and they published figures once that 
three hundred vehicles an hour 

(mostly taxis) used Poppin’s Court 

in Fleet Street, which is about eight 

feet wide. It was going to be given 

traffic lights and everything only the 

war came. Ha! Ha!” 

“All very well saying Ha! Ha!” 
the other taxi-driver said, “but you 
can’t be irresponsible like that, 
mate, with competition keen and 
fares what they are. You got to 
have the honour of the profession at 
heart. I seen a chap playing the fool 
like that once, trying to impress a 
visitor with all the back alleys he 
knew, and he went up Elgin Mews: 
dragged down a line of washing, ran 
overa chicken, skidded into a barrow 
of mixed vegetables and brought 
down a wall, part of a floor, and 
someone’s mangle on his bonnet. 
He was a Nantwich man, too.” 

“T don’t see why you have to 
have thick paper and stamps and 
seals and long words,” Irma said, 
rather irritably. “Why can’t I put 
down on the back of an old envelope, 
‘I want Sam to have the café,’ and 
sign it and then give it to Sam?” 

“Oh, dear me, that wouldn't do 
at all!” Thorn protested. ‘In the 
first place—it would be asked—who 
is Sam? Is the Sam who clutches 
the back of an envelope the same 
Sam to whom you did purpose to 
give and bequeath? Every street 
has several Sams, many of whom 
would certainly claim acquaintance 
with anyone who was giving a café 
away. Again, when? If you handed 
that indiscreet document over, the 
man Sam might move in next day, 
and you'd only be able then to get 
a cup of tea and a cheese roll by 
paying for it. Again, it might be 
said, ‘Ah, but is the café hers to 
give?’—mind you, I'm not saying 
it isn't, but the legal mind has to 
consider everything.” 

“I got the receipt,” said Irma 
equably. 

“Who is Sam?” asked Bella 
“T always thought it was Fred since 
you chucked Albert.” 

Irma winked and said under her 
breath, “It's ‘is Christian name, I'm 
only teasing.” The rest of the com- 
pany looked puzzled and Thorn said 
severely, “'Tfum ; tcha.” 


“1 think it's wonderful how you 
remember all these Jegal terms,” 
Irma said. “I bet you have a mode! 
will for yourself with everything 
forensic ingenuity can devise and 
clauses and sub-heads covered with 
wherefores and hereinafters and 
seals and stamps and that.” 

Everyone looked at her in 
astonishment, and she blushed, 
“That speech was meant for the 
man with two books under his arm,” 
she explained, “but he isn't in this 
morning.” 

“It's always the same two 
books,” George said, “and one of 
them is foreign. I think all the 
middles are scooped out and he 
carries dope.” 

“It is perfectly trae that I made 
use of my special opportunities in 
Mr. Noakes’s office,” Thorn agreed. 
“IT drew up a number of wills to 
cover every likely contingency and 
many which seemed very remote 
for example, I left a magnificent 
collection of non-existent art treas 
ures to the city of Bath, where my 
sister Dora was living at the time, 
on condition that they would stencil 
mottoes from the younger Pliny 
round the inside of the corporation 
dust-bins. It was an idea which I 
was so proud of that I drafted the 
clause in the original Greek. Then I 
left the greater part of Wimbledon 
Common to an old man called 
Trefusis whom I met when I was 
touring the Dolomites on a tricycle 
—I must tell you about that some 


time. Yes, even a will is what you 
make it.” 

“IT still think if you write it 
down plain and sign it and perhaps 
a tuppenny stamp, it's legal,” Irma 
said. 

“Oh, it’s legal,” Thorn ad. 
mitted, “but I wouldn't like to see 
the chaps’ faces in Somerset House. 
I was in there once getting a birth- 
certificate before I could put up for 
a by-election, and one of them came 
through with a long pair of tongs, 
holding at arm’s length a scrap of 
paper which looked uncommonly 
like the back of an old envelope, 
apparently scrawled with childish 
handwriting which included the 
word Sam. I was, I confess, in- 
trigued. I followed him. And before 
we had traversed two corridors and 
a mezzanine floor three other chaps 
were following him, too.” 

“In my country,” said the 
American tourist, his finger keeping 
a place in the second volume of 
Augustus J. C. Hare's Walks in 
London, “ very often they don't give 
you time to make a will.” 

“In Nantwich,” Thorn con- 
cluded, “T had all the time in the 
world, and nothing to leave. So, 
naturally, being ambitious, 1 left 
Nantwich.” 
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Advice to Smithfield 


* Heat fat in saucepan and toss little 


unions in until pale golden brown. 
“Liverpool Echo” 
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"M feeling a bit unsettled at the 
moment, especially in the morn- 
ings; can't decide what to wear, or 
what part of the train to travel in. 
It's the changeable weather, of 
course. I expect everybody feels 
the same. 


It is a state of mind that some- 
how gets me into the dining-car, 
sitting opposite a big bald man with 
a truculent moustache and wonder- 
ing how people can eat breakfast on 
the train; thia isn't a criticiam of 
the food, but of the constructors of 
dining-cars, who, in my experience, 
furnish the carriage with at least one 
pair of wheels at right-angles to all 
the others, so that whenever I'm 
realy for a mouthful of food that 
part of the ear containing my fork 
is carried out of mouth’s reach; 
nothing I can do will bring it back ; 
| sit there gaping until the car 
decides to return the fork under my 
nose with the speed of light and 
squash its load against the window 
I stick to coffee; the spout has a 
certain focusing property, and 3 
often manage to get more into my 
cup than into my turn-up 

But the big bald man was 
having haddock, and IT enjoyed his 


THE HAT AND THE HADDOCK 


gastronomical acrobatics so much 
that I felt quite tolerant about shar- 
ing his fish-fumes. His technique 
was good. Whenever his fork-arm 
began to be carried out of reach he 
would roll over on its elbow, trap- 
ping it while he snapped the bit of 
fish. 

I was so enthralled, that when a 
black felt City hat appeared sud 
denly on his plate, ringing the 
haddock neatly, I was a shade slow 
in my apology. Then, “I'm ex- 
tremely sorry,” I said 


Lam usually very quick with an 
apology. When people in bus queues 
prod me in the back with sharp 
idiotically-shaped packages or one 
of those bundles of small planks 
which so many people carry every 
where with them, the word “Sorry” 
springs to my lips at once. Courtesy 
costs nothing. But I quickly get 
piqued if the prodder doesn't 
respond sharply with the accepted 
eorollary-—" That's quite all right 
I bar the man who drags his hob- 
nails across my shin, and, when I 
express regret for having my shin in 
the way, merely glowers wordlessly 
Then my love turns to hate 


In the matter of the hat and the 
haddock the big bald man did not 
say that it was quite all right. He 
looked down at the hat, up at the 
rack, across at me, and said “So 
I should think!” 

I was reaching out to remove the 
hat when he spoke. But as my love 
was turning to hate the motion of 
the train carried my arm well out 
into the gangway. When I got it 
back I put it under the table and 
kept it there. It was his haddock 
Let him remove its hat. Was it my 
fault if the motion of the train dis 
lodged hats from racks on to had 
docks? No. Should a man who is 
foolhardy enough to breakfast on 
the train be prepared to accept all 


consequences Certainly 


We glared at each other over the 
slightly steaming hat. We both felt 


that justice was on our sick I 


realized with a pang the hopeless. 
ness of trying to convince him that 
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he was in the wrong. How easy, 
would he but make the effort, to dab 
the hat with his paper napkin and 
return it to me! How easy, come to 
that, for me to take it! But why 
should I? Would not such a 
concession be interpreted as a 
sign of weakness on my part? 
Undoubtedly 

It was a deadlock. The Security 
Council would have been able to 
make nothing of it. The thing was 
solved, as it happened, by the 
sudden arrival of the train at my 
station. With ill grace, and a look 
which must have left him in no 
doubt as to my feelings, I snatched 
the hat and went out. “And about 
time, too,” he said, taking up his 
fork 


On the platform, standing out- 
side his window as the train began 
to move, I treated myself to a last. 
gesture of righteous defiance, giving 
the hat a contemptuous wave under, 
so to speak, his nose. I hardly 
expected the gesture to provoke any 
more reaction than my apology had 
done. But it did. The big bald man 
half sprang to his feet and shouted 
something wildly before the motion 
of the train carried him well out 
into the gangway. 

I realized presently that he had 
recognized the lining. In this un- 
settling, changeable weather hardly 
anyone can remember whether they 
left home wearing a hat or not. 

J. B. Boorsroyp 
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A TALL SHIP 


( then 


Lovely and immaculate, 
Sensitive only to the sea’s need 
And the green hands that receive 

you. 

Go with the sun— 
And with the salutations of morning 
Shouting among your sails. 


And where the moon leads 
You shall come silently 

Like a white moth of evening, 
Into undreamable havens 
Under undreamable stars. . . 
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YOUR BOOKS, AND MINE 


QUPPOSE you have a passion for 
’ a field of knowledge as remote 
as the village of which you are no 
doubt a bearded and respected orna- 
ment. You might easily imagine 
yourself cut off 
from 


geographically 
your corner of the 
thought. But not at all 
your County 


higher 
Through 
Library even the 
windiest scholars in the land are at 
your beck, delivered in nice parcels 
to your door. Or you are a woman 
in Birmingham addicted to the sort 
of novel in which butchery is refined 
and purged into a crossword puzzle 
Well, you have only to walk round 
the corner to one of thirty public 
libraries in the 
murder that in 


town to select a 


violence, intricacy 
and lightheartedness matches your 
taste precisely Or you are a pre- 


cocious infant aflame with curiosity 


and ambition, and you have only to 


step off your tricycle at the nearest 
Children's Library to be sympathet 
ically received. In each case there 
will be no charge for these services 

A hundred years ago— the public 
libraries are celebrating their cen. 
tenary this month 


different 


things 


There 


were 


very were a 


number of disjointed local libraries 
(the parish libraries, and those of 
the Mechanics’ Institutes), but no 
When the 
idea of one was first broken to the 
House of Commons the opposition 
was splendidly unrealistic Both 
Colonel Sibthorpe and Mr. Newde 
gate, two of Mr. 
bétes stoutly 
against such a perilous innovation; 
but in 1850 the Public Libraries Bill 
was passed, authorizing the councils 


national system existed 


Punch’s earliest 
noires, 


spoke up 


of towns with a population above 
ten thousand to levy a rate up to a 
halfpenny in the pound for libraries 
provided, oddly enough, that none 
of the money was spent on books 
These, it was optimistically hoped, 
would trickle in by 
Further Acts gave more practical 


themselves 


scope ; Carnegie’s generosity boosted 
the movement ; the Library Associa- 
tion was formed in 1877; and in 
1919 an Act extended library powers 
to county councils 

If I may be forgiven just one 
broadside of 
there are now 
in Great 


deafening statistics 
590 local authorities 
Britain (Eire looks after 


well-clisinfected 
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its own shelves) 
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which have responded to the 
Library Acts. They spend nearly 
£8,000,000 annually, all from the 
rates, own 42,000,000 books, and 
from 23,000 service 
Last year 12,000,000 bor- 
took out 312,000,000 

Only 60,000 people in 
Great Britain live in areas without a 
Public Library service. And all this 
despite the fact that none of the 
Acts is obligatory. 


issue these 
points 
rowers 


volumes 


The present system is admirably 
flexible The liaison between 
libraries on all levels is voluntary 
but very close, so that an unstocked 
book is rapidly traced and pro 
cured, if necessary from another 
region, from the National Central 
Library in London, or even from 
abroad. In its most modest form the 
service starts with the county vans 
that pay individual visits to farms 
in outlying districts, or serve 
oceasional libraries in villages at 
stated times, in some cases in 
grocers’ shops. At about the level 
of the market town you begin to 
find permanent libraries with full- 
time qualified librarians. In the 
cities is a whole chain of branch 
libraries. The men and women in 
charge of these vital redoubts in our 
educational system (fifty-five per 
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cent are men, forty-five women) are 
now highly trained, though rela- 
tively poorly paid. After three 
years’ practical experience, including 
a year at one of the library schools 
they take the Registration exam of 
the Library Association, and after 
two more they can sit for their 
Final, which leads to Fellowship. 


Mr. Punch’s Artist and I were 
80 hospitably showered with infor- 
mation at the Association's office 
that my notes will save space: 

Trends. The competition which 
books obviously face from radio, 
television and the cinema is more 
than made up for by the interest 
they encourage. B.B.C. series, 
such as the one on Trollope, produce 
such enormous sudden demand that 
libraries are now anxious to have 
aivance programme schedules. 
Radio has greatly increased interest 
in music. Also compensating for 
mechanized entertainment are 
widened education and war stimula- 
tion of reading. Effects of weather. 
People read much more in winter 
All reading going up steadily. 

Taste. Popularity of crime un- 
dimmed. Books on hobbies more and 
more sought after. The Kon-Tiki 
story a wild favourite. Public librar- 
ies must reflect all shades of taste and 
opinion, so no censorship, though 
grubbier specimens kept out of 
sight. Good librarian can do much 
to steer public off rubbish by advice 
and display. Suggestion - books 
common. Some groups of libraries 
have panels of reviewers among 


assistants and offer results as 
guide. In large library assistants 
encouraged to specialize in different 
subjects, Municipal Library Com- 
mittees control purchase, but Chief 
Librarian usually given free hand. 
Less. High proportion of miss- 
ing books turns up eventually; bor- 
rowers have habit of quietly return- 
ing more than the official ration. 
Wastage, Average life of novels 
and children’s books three years, of 
other categories seven to twelve 
But wear and tear varies with 
activities of different districts, ie., 
books have shorter life in Rhondda 
Valley than in Cheltenham. 
Hygiene. Apart from certain 
contagious diseases (whose contact 
with books is controlled by law) no 
evidence that books spread germs. 
How about money, or the handrails 
of escalators ¢ 
Purchase. Books for Public 
Libraries are bought through book- 
sellers, not at trade prices. . . . 


We went on to one of the busiest 
Public Libraries in London, in the 
Westminster area. Notes again: 

Well-lit, pleasant modern con- 
version of Victorian premises, 
books easily seen, notably good 
lettering on shelves. No official frost 
but warm enthusiasm instead. As 
in all such libraries now, open access 
to books; in other words, libraries 
have sensibly adopted cafeteria idea. 
During and since Second War 
London libraries have successfully 
made tickets interchangeable. In 
centre of main room, inquiry desk 
at which very brave man, dug in 
behind tomes, subjects himself to 
barrage of appalling variety and 
intensity. 40,000 books in stock, 
600,000 lendings a year. Up to 
thirty copies of a novel held, up 
to ten of non-fiction. Wide range 
of periodicals. First-class notion: 
gramophone record library, very 
popular. Damages ‘3 per cent, no 
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default in two years, Classical and 
semi-classical music, also languages, 
including Arabic and Hindustani. 
And Morse. Im same room is 
excellent music library. In next 
street Reference Library separately 
housed, abuzz with scholars, busi- 
ness men, and the merely curious . . . 


To think for a moment what this 
service, spread over the country, 
means in pleasure and civilization, 
in light instead of darkness, is to 
realize its high importance. Can it 
be improved? The Library Associa- 
tion says emphatically, yes. It 
would welcome compulsory pro- 
vision of adequate libraries, the 
assumption of responsibility by a 
Government Department (prefer. 
ably the Ministry of Education), and 
central financial help. The trouble 
at present is that libraries depend 
too much on the cultural outlook of 
their partieular council, which varies 
sharply. Rates are a stieky subject 
at local elections, and to a philistine 
councillor books often seem danger- 
ously intangible. The ambitious 
local politician who votes eagerly for 
a new wash-house may be much 
more cagy when it comes to Proust 
or even Agatha Christie. Yet, 
heaven knows, the bill is small 
enough, just about three shillings 
per head of the population, That 
some authorities can get away with 
as little as threepence, while others 
(though probably richer) can run to 
five shillings is an unhealthy sign; 
and that the total expenditure is so 
minute when compared with Govern- 
ment outlay on the education in 
which libraries play so large a part, 
seems to be at least an argument for 
a subsidy. Eric Keown 
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“ A&A LL this talk about atom bombs 
and rockets and Bacchanalian 

warfare,” said the waitress, running 
her finger contemptuously along 
my headlines. “The electric hasn't 
finished with us yet.” 

“The electric?” I said 

“Yes, the electric,” she said. 
“If the world wants bringing to an 
end electric can do it. We don't 
need these modern marvels to do it 
for us.” 

I suggested that that was 
hardly a post-war attitade 

Well, I'm not post-war myself, 
am 1?" she said, standing back 
from the counter a little so that I 


THE ELECTRIC 


could see. “I'm pre-war, aren't 
It 1 was pre-war before the last 
war.” 

I admitted it 

“When I was a girl people 
were frightened of electric,” she 
said, “but there's been so many 
things to worry about since then 
they've got lulled into a sense of 
security about it. And all this 
time it's been creeping up on ‘em.” 

“How do you mean?” I asked, 
humeuring her. 

“All sorts of ways,” she said 
darkly. She went up to the other 
end of the counter to serve someone 
a milk shake. “These things,” she 


shouted to me, above the whine 
of the machine she was operating, 
“what use are they?” 

“They make milk shakes,” I 
said reasonably. 

“ Yes—with electric,” she said. 
The scorn in her voice was terrible. 
‘Asking for trouble,” she said. 

“But what's wrong with elec- 
tric?" asked her, rather irritably 

“It's done for my nephew Joe,” 
she replied grimly. 

“Done for himt” I said 
startled 

“Finished him off,” she said 
“Done him in. I warned him 
‘You'll mess about once too often 
with that electric, Joe,’ I said to 
him. But he was always rigging 
up some kind of wretched gadget 
The house was cluttered with ‘em. 
Electric clocks, electric kettles, hair- 
dryers, stoves, tov trains, trouser- 
creasers —" 

“Did you read that in the 
paper?’ asked a man a couple of 
stools away. “In Africa somewhere 
Miles from anywhere. They spent 
about five years getting the elec- 
tricity through. Water power 
schemes, big dams, pylons, clearing 
the jungle, malaria, dying like flies 
on the job. One of these native 
districts, scattered villages. When 
they got the power through, d'you 
know the first thing they sent 
em?” 

“What?” I asked. 

‘Twenty thousand trouser 
creasers,” said the man triumph- 
antly. “That was all they had 
handy 

* Well——” began the waitress 

‘Twenty thousand trouser. 
creasers,” said the man. 

I managed another snigger 

‘They're sending the trousers 
next year,” said the man. He made 
preparations to leave. 

‘All right,” said the waitress 
“Let ‘em. I'm telling you about 
Joe. He had electric points all over 
the house. Two or three in every 
room, And there were so many 
plugs and wires round each one you 
had to look twice to make sure what 
you were plugging in. Dangerous!" 

Friend of mine,” said the man, 
who had sat down again, “was 
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given one of these electric trouser- 
creasers for his birthday. His wife 
unpacked it and left it lying about 
without the instructions. Big, 
sharp-looking thing. He thought 
it was an ebectric razor and tried to 
shave himself with it, poor feller.” 

“What happened?” T asked. 

“Terrible,” said the waitress, 
shuddering. 

“He plugged in the eleetric 
kettle by mistake,” said the man, 
winking at me, “and got a cup of 
tea.” 

“All right,” said the waitress 
looking him in the eye. “All right 
We're closing.” The man folded up 
his newspaper and walked to the 
door. 

“What happened to Joe?” I 
asked her. 

“Struck by lightning,” said the 
man. 

“No,” said the waitress. 

“Spent all his money on electric 
bills and died of starvation,” said 
the man. 

We ignored him. The waitress 
lowered her voice. “He got taken 
on,” she said. 

“Taken ont” 

“Yes. At a power station.” 

“Well, what-——” 

“Well,” she said. “It’s only a 
question of time, isn't it? It’s all 
round him. He makes it.” 

I thought for a moment. 
“Look,” I said, “have you really 
ever seen any sign that Joe isn't a 
perfectly healthy person?” 

“ Any sign?” she cried in amaze- 
ment. “He's only been there a 
month and he’s full of electric 
already. He told me so himself. 
Why his hair’s even started to 
crackle.” 

“Oh, but that’s a sign of 
health,” I told her. “It’s well 
known.” 

“What's well known?” she said 
scornfully. “Do you mean to say 
you believe those old wives’ tales?” 

“But mine always crackles,” I 
said weakly, “when I comb it.” 

“There you are!” she said, in 
triumph. “What do we want atom 
bombs for? A few more years of 


“Come on, mate,” said the man 
“IL tried to save you. Don't you 
know when you're beaten?” 


i 
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Xx. 


“I was looking for one-on mountaineering.” 


FALLING ASLEEP 


| IE still. Though now the stars’ invisible rays 
4 Pierce through the roof and fall about your head, 

Your thoughts, like browsing oxen, need not graze 
Further away than round your quiet bed, 


Or let them feed beside you, warm and near, 
With darkness for the fodder in their stalls, 
Safe from the harness of the day, to hear 
The wild delivered winds wash round the walls. 
SC. 
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GOSSIP COLUMN 


TAFF Memorandum: Editor of Mulhampton 
\/ Evening Gazette to All Whom It May Concern. 
June Ist. 
1. Beginning Monday prox. every issue will con- 
tain a Gossip Column under the heading “Around and 
About,” by The Flaneur. No discussion can be entered 
into re this heading. Slinksby, Wellfrew and Dotty 
Abrahams are assigned to the Feature, with occasional 
help from Jane Huckle 
Il. The column will contain ten pars of approx 
All pars to be bright, exclusive and 
The last par will be a humorous anecdote, 
The fourth and seventh pars will 
contain news of the Proprietor and his doings. All 
personalities dealt with in the column will be referred 
to as if close personal friends of The Flaneur. The 
opening par will contain exclusive information from the 
principal character in the leading news story of the 
Mayor, Prime Minister, Proprietor, etc 
Contents will be well varied, 


six lines each 
incisive 


also exclusive 


issue, 
Except in case of 
Proprietor or film stars no celebrity will be mentioned 
more than once in any month. Heavy or morbid 
topics such as Politics, Science, Art will be avoided, 
though personal gossip about those engaged in these 
trades will be allowed. 

lif. It is intended that this Feature shall produce 
a circulation increase of two per cent per week (com- 
pound interest) 

IV. The Feature will receive the personal atten- 
tion of the Proprietor and Editor, who will circulate 
criticisms for immediate action. Copy for first three 
issues is required by 2 p.m. of to-day’s date. Criticisms 
will be circulated at 2.15 P.M. 

V. Expenses will be allowed at the rate of two 
shillings per par, such expenses to be allocated between 
Staff at the Editor’s discretion. Membership of clubs, 
ete., will not rank for grant, it being assumed that 
close friendship with celebrities is habitual to keen 
journalists. Staff men wishing to entertain the Pro- 
prietor will submit details of the entertainment to the 
private office for approval and amendment. Arrange- 
ments can be made for ensuring the election of staff 
to better clubs 

VIL. Libel should be avoided wherever possible, 
but not at the expense of circulation. 

VII. Paragraphs four and seven will be personally 
agreed with the Proprietor 

VIII. Give it all you've got, boys. 

Memorandum: Editor of Mulhampton Evening 
Gazette to Staff of “Around and About.” June Ist. 
2.15 pom 

I. This won't do. 

II. Slinksby must not use same style for pars as for 
“Quiet Chat” or introduce “Golden Thought,” which 
remains Daily Feature on Leader Page. Reference to 
Alderman Smith as “One to whom life has taught 
and “Among those furnished with that 
crown of blessings, a truly happy home” inadvisable 


many lessons”’ 


idle, carefree days beyond recall — 

sthe.. \ Boa... 

A 

: 

—telephone conversations used to 

fads wee 

¢ 

/ 

——go on and on uninterruptedly for bours—~ 

q —but now that everyone bas #) many things to do— 
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as wife has run away to Hollywood. Expressions such 
as “verily,” “of a true great-heartedness” and 
“pulchritude” out of key with hard-boiled gossip 
column. 

Til. Wellfrew must fit in work on sports page as 
best he can; same material must not be used for both 
assigninents. Fact that he spent morning watching 
“Mulhampton Rangers” train no excuse. Should 
have contrived to meet celebrities on bus, 

IV. Dotty Abrahams is taken off Feature, will in 
future take copy from office to works and vice versa. 
Henry James quite wrong model for par writing. 

V. Delete provision in previous memo re occasional 
help from Jane Huckle. She is now attached to 
Proprietor’s private office. Her pars excellent. 

VI. No need to restrict pars to six lines when 
material of exceptional interest available. Proprietor’s 
reminiscences of Broad Street in 1923 and the building 
of his first store should have been given adequate space 

VII. Humorous anecdote need not be all in italics 
only point. Why all three in Scots dialect? N.B.— 
existence of Irish and Welsh families in town. Joke 
ending “Bang went saxpence” too subtle. This an 
evening paper and readers tired at end of day’s work. 

VIII. As leading story murder trial, defendant 
should have been subject of opening par, not judge, 
care being taken to avoid contempt of court. If 
selection of judge unavoidable, personal life rather 


than editing of ninth edition of work on “ Demurrage” 
more gossip-worthy. 

IX. Expense sheets much too high. If necessary 
to treat contacts to spirits, no need for staff to follow 
suit. Remark about sticking to beer by doctor's 
orders appropriate here 

X. Proprietor threatens to take over Feature 
personally unless future copy more satisfactory. 


Memorandum: Editor of Mulhampton Evening 
Gazette to Staff of “Around and About.” August 3rd. 
98am. Owing to circulation increase this Feature will 
now be dropped and the space placed at the disposal 
of the Advertising Department, Existing staff of 
Feature will be transferred as from to-day to advertising 
canvassing. The last issue of the Feature will be used 
for additional coverage on marriage of Proprietor to 
Miss Jane Huckle—comments of crowd, verger's story, 
origins of word “confetti’’ and technical staff on the 
cake. R. G. G. Price 
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LEAF FROM A WEEK-END VISITORS’ BOOK 


Firt-heart was Jael, though her speech was silk: 

You asked for water, and she gave you milk. 

The Brownes lie open to a graver charge: 

You take them butter, and they serve you marge. 
M. H. L, 
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NUMBER of painters, lately 

invited by the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery to back an exhibition of 
their pictures by a written statement 
of their aims, said (most of them) 
that they were trying to express 
themselves. “Self-expression,” at 
least, waa what their answers (which 
being in the unfamiliar medium of 
words were not always crystal! clear) 
seemed to boil down to. 
“The subject of an artist's 
works,” #0 one of them put 
it, “should be his own 
personality.” 

This and statements like 
it are signs of a trend which 
has made “self-expression ’’ into a 
motto of this century Asked to 
define his aims, the painter in the 
great days of the Italian Renaissance 
would have been likely to reply 
Perfection "meaning the utmost 
possible skill of hand and know- 
ledge of human anatomy. Many an 
artist in the eighteenth century 
would have said “The Sublime’ 
a lofty theme worthily treated, The 
Pre-Raphaelite or the Impressionist 
in the nineteenth century would 
probably agree on “Truth to 
Nature.” The wagon of art has 
thus been hitched to a variety of 
stars, from goda and heroes to 
clouds and cabbage patches. It has 


ARTIST AND EGO 


been left to the moderns to suggest 
in more or leas Freudian fashion, 
that the proper study of raankind is 
the ego. 

In what way, one may ask 
doea their declared aim distinguish 
them from the rest of the world! 
The logically-minded may point out 
that if artists express themselves it 
does not follow that all who express 

themselves are artists. They 
may be pursuing any kind of 
hobby or diversion Was 
for instance, the late Kurt 
Schwitters an artist! He 
used to throw used bus 
tickets on to pieces of paper, 
gum them where they fell and paint 
patches of colour in the spaces 
between and around. There was an 
exhibition of his “ works” in London 
long ago. They had a certain odd 
charm, but to describe their author 
as “painter and draughtsman 
would be to misuse the terms 

On the other hand—apart from 
such already old-fashioned and 
obsolete sports aelf expression 
has a meaning for artists (and for 
those interested in art) which is not 
to be deapised. It has its romanti: 
side. There is, it assumes, an inner 
apring of creative energy which is 
too often bottled up. An illustra 
tion is given by the double person- 
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ality of Edward Lear. He produced 
correct and quite impersonal water- 
colours to satisfy his patrons— 
decent jobs of work, but not in any 
sense remarkable. The “real” Lear 
came out in the irresponsible non- 
sense drawings and verses which 
bubbled from the inward well of 
fancy 

Here is an argument for all that 
is free and spontaneous in art, 
qualities by which modern drawing 
in particular has benefited. There is, 
it cannot be denied, a vigour in the 
work of artists who “let themselves 
go” that comes directly from their 
own personality. In the same way, 
it has been said, nightingales sing 
because they must, self-centred and 
heediess of audience, delighting in 
their trills, unaware of the listeners 
who crouch in their grove. Yet the 
song of the bird is not art but the 
voice of nature, and sooner or later 
we come back to the need for 
laborious effort. The child who so 
often draws with untutored beauty 
must eventually go through the mill 
of discipline if personality is to 
develop. “Self-expression” is half 
of an ideal, part only of the secret 
we try to wrest from pictures. The 
remainder is everything that can be 
summed up in the opposed term, 
“mastery.” Gaunt 


MISS SMITH AND FRIEND GO RAMBLING 


London Transport is experimenting with a radio-directed bus service for ramblers on the Surrey hills. 


They through the idle Dayes 
Explor'd the southward Hills, where Epsom rear'd 
Its caleick Downe, to equine lists reserv 'd, 
Or els where Walton in its heath conceal'd 
The velvet Greene, nor leas pursa'd their Steps 
(Help'd by th’ electrick Wheele) to outer Highths, 
Colley and Leith and Box, whose sylvan line 
O'retopt with Peace the habitable Vales, 
Rygate and Darking, Ahinger and Sheere 


He, in light rayment clad, march'd on apace, 


} 


And shee with equall step, in lighter Dresse, 


Exiguous vet decent, till at length 


Came quiet Erening on. Soe they 


Yet with exertion tir'd, their Limbes rectin’d 


content 


Upon the verdant marge, and each in each, 
After the Bodys sweete and painfull Toyle, 
Found harmless Joye and innocent Delyte, 
Alone, and as the graduall minutes pass'd, 

By others joyn'd, like them to Rest impell'd 
(Kind Natures balm), reluctant to proceede, 
Nor fill'd with thoughts that voluntarie move 
The pustulated Feet. To them, repos’d 

In comfortable Ease a slothfull Howre, 

Yet fearful! stil to make the long return 


To Darking North, th’ explosive engyn came, 


By secret message ¢ ull’d and magick Ray, 
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Tr nsporte d home 


And them in soft and cushion’d Luxurie 


G. H. 
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“Sorry we're late—we had trouble finding your place.” 


A PEEP BEHIND SOMETHING OR OTHER 


T was really the most exciting 

evening Mr. Chabb had spent 
for years. He actually sat in her 
dressing-room, while Miss Fayre 
wiped off her make-up with cotton- 
wool dipped in fascinating grease 
from a jar that stood amid sticks of 
intriguing grease-paint on the table 
before her mirror, and talked with 
her. He would never be able to 
thank Stanley enough for taking him 
round after the show. It was a 
glimpse of another world—a peep 
behind the scenes, as they say. Mr. 
Chubb thought of his wife reading 
The Show Must Go On, imagining 
she knew everything, and smiled to 
himself. This was the real thing. 
Here they were, he and Miss Fayre, 
chatting away together in a theatre 
dressing-room. Like old friends, 
really. 

“T thought the show was quite 
promising,” he had said to begin 
with, and Miss Fayre had seemed 
impressed at once. 

“Did you, now?” she had said. 


“Well, fancy! This is its two. 
hundredth week.” 

Indeed?’ Mr. Chubb had said, 
sitting on an amusing little chair 
which fell over backwards when you 
made yourself comfortable. “I've 
been meaning to see it for some time 
now, but you know how it is—what 
with one thing and another.” 

“Yes, it must be,” Miss Fayre 
had said, ripping off her eyelashes 
and dropping them into a pretty 
little match-box 

“T had aseat right on the aisle,” 
Mr. Chubb had said next. 

“That must have been nice,” 
Miss Fayre had responded, writing 
2). ew. Bald Patch on her mirror 
with carmine grease-paint. 

“Oh, yes. | always have to do 
that. My foot goes to sleep, you see, 
and I have to waggle it. It’s been 
like that-—-oh, ever since I was so 
high.” 

And now they had moved to 
more general topics, as easily as 
could be. 
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“Still raining ¢” said Miss Fayre. 

“Well,” Mr. Chubb, “it was 
just drizzling a wee bit as we came 
to the —er—stage-door.” 

Driaaling a bit, ch?” said Miss 
Fayre, examining adelightful dimple 
on her chin 

“Yes. Of course, it may come 
on heavily again,” 

“Uh, huh.” 

“Or it may stop altogether, 
really.” Mr. Chubb crossed his legs 
nonchalantly. He felt completely 
at home now. 

“That's right,” said Miss Fayre, 
in her friendly way. 

“Or it may just go on drizzling,” 
said Mr. Chubb. He cleared his 
throat. “So changeable, these last 
few days,” he said. “You hardly 
know what to expect. It might even 
turn to snow!” 

He and Miss Fayre chuckled 
together at this sally, quite matily, 
and he felt a warm glow, as though 
he had been mixing with theatre 


folk all his life. Then, wiping his 


| 


spectacles, he changed the subject. 
“I hope it doesn’t rain to- 
morrow,” he said, and Miss Fayre 
nodded gravely 

“Yah,” she said, removing her 
slipper to massage a corn 

“After all,” said Mr. Chubb, 
“there 's only one Sunday in a week, 
ian't there!” 

They both laughed merrily, and 
Mr. Chubb reflected that his experi- 
ence in repartee with the typists 
was standing him in good stead 
Then he frowned, and deftly moved 
the conversation to a more sober level. 

“Yesterday,” he 
really awful. 


said, was 


I was caught.” 


“Get away!” said Miss Fayre 
“Yes,” said Mr Chubb. 
“Caught, without my umbrella, in 
these thin shoes. And d'you think 
I could find shelter?" 

“No,” said Miss Fayre, bending 
forward to get a light from his 
cigarette in an amusingly bohemian 
way 

soaked,” said Mr 
Chubb contidentially 

“Same here,” said Miss Fayre 
“No coat, no umbrella. Soaked 

“Really?” Mr. Chubb 
drawn even closer by the realization 
that he and Miss Fayre had shared 
the same workaday peril 


said 


“Will the deep depression move South from Iceland—or can the ridee 
of high pressure keep it back until the anticyclone gets through from the 
Listen this evening at 5. 5 


South? 


$ for 
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Miss Fayre then began to re- 
move her jewellery, and Mr. Chubb, 
blushing discreetly, bade her fare- 
well, and hastened to catch his bus 

As soon as he entered the living- 
room he announced “I had a most 
fascinating little chat with Miss 
Fayre after the show.” 

“Did you, now?” said Mes. 
Chubb. “And who's she when she's 
at homet”’ 

He told her, rather haughtily. 

“Well, fancy,” said Mrs. Chubb, 
getting a light from his cigarette as 
they went upstairs to the bedroom. 
“ Has it stopped raining?” 

“Mm? Raining!” said 
Chubb. “I didn’t notice.” 

“ Hope it doesn’t rain to-morrow. 
Did you get caught in that heavy 
shower?” 

“Er—shower! No,” said Mr 
Chubb, reflecting that the legs of 
the bedside chair weren't any too 
safe 

“I did. Soaked to the skin,” 
said Mrs. Chubb, stuffing her ear- 
rings in some old box. “No um. 
brella, no coat. It’s so changeable.” 

Mr. Chubb frowned a little, 
folding his waistcoat. Ah well, he 
thought, you have to face reality 
sooner or later. A peep behind the 
humdrum world, and then 

as you were. 

Mrs. Chubb began to wipe off 
her make-up with some grease or 
something 


Ah well, thought Mr. Chubb. 


Mr. 


presto! 
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LOFTY VIEWPOINT 


Epicurus suffered all his life from 
bad health, but learnt to endure it with 
great fortitude. It was he, not a Stoic, 
who first maintained that a man could be 
happy on the rack.”-—Russell : History 
of Western Philosophy 


Eustace took a first in 
Creates 
He always travelled third, 
And when the train was crowded 
(which 
Quite frequently occurred) 


He'd murmur, while reclining on 
His brief-case and his mack, 
\s Epicurus says, one can 
Be happy on the rack.” 
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BOOKING OFFICE 
Remembrance of Things Past 


O rare, in these uneasy times, is the coinci- 
S 


~— 


dence of gaiety with intellect that it is with 
a peculiar anticipation of pleasure that one 
ey opens a new book by Dr. Oliver St. John 
Gogarty. For there is no writer living more 

likely to exhibit that happy amalgam. Nor 
in Rolling Down the Lea is there any disappointment 
Here is the mixture as before—the exuberance of fancy, 
the malicious delight in the grotesqueries of the human 
comedy, the more or leas discreet flirtation with the 
impropricties, the pagan humanism 


Yet is it quite 
as before ! 


Is there not a new element of discontent ! 
Ireland, revisited after an absence of years, is not 
altogether what it was. Brightness has failen from the 
air, to be replaced, in Dr. Gogarty’s own words, by 
drabness and soulleasness. And in Dublin, that old 
metropolis of wit, there is the absence of so many @ 
familiar face. Dr. Gogarty ean still laugh at the 
solemnities of Yeats, the absurdities of Moore and the 
niceties of Lady Gregory ; but itis a reminiscent laughter, 
a little wistful. If, however, Dublin is his centre (as 
his title implies), it is also a point of departure. In 
Galway town he finds relief from the “bitterness and 
acrimony’ of the capital, and among the lake islands 
of Connemara the poetry of natural beauty and a 
re-imagined past—his own and his country’s. Dr. 
Gogarty’s gaiety, though indestructible, has become 
touched with nostalgia. 

Nostalgia is a note deliberately struck by Captain 
Irfan Orga in his Portrait of a Turkish Family. He 
has set himself to portray, and has done so with 
scrupulous exactitude, and in most sensitive English, 
the passing of an old order as it affected a little group 
of people—his kinsfolk and their dependents. His 
narrative starts with his earliest memories, and its first 
few chapters describe, with delightful humour and 
tenderness, the life of a well-to-do Turkish household 
und a small boy's happiness. Then, when Irfan is six, 
comes the first of the world wars, with Turkey a pawn 
in the German game, and it is good-bye to all that 
‘The father and an uncle march away, to return no 
more, and their womenfolk are left to cope, as best 
they may, with an ever more desperate poverty; while 
the children, Irfan and his younger brother and sister, 
grow up among the ruins. If the larger conditioning 
events are barely adumbrated—-for what could a child 
understand of them !—the disintegration and readjust- 
ment of a whole way of life are shown as in a microcosm. 
But what is most striking in an absorbing book is the 
sense that it gives of the unrelenting stress of circum. 
stance on individual character, the sense of inevitable 
change, for better or worse, not only in the author 
himself but in the two women who are the dominant 
figures in his story—the autocratic, extravagant, 
indomitable grandmother and the gentler but less 
generous-hearted mother who is broken at last by the 
repeated bludgeonings of fate. These women, and all 
the rest, are beautifully delineated, with an inexorably 


clairvoyant sympathy, in a succeasion of scenes of rich 
comedy and poignant tragedy. 

Miss E. M. Almedingen is another foreigner who 
writes most distinguished English. But then she is 
only half a foreigner; her father waa Russian but her 
mother was an Englishwoman; England was written 
on her heart in childhood, and one of her red-letter days 
was that on which she received her naturalization papers, 
Within the Harbour, the third part of an autobio- 
graphical trilogy, opens with her penniless arrival in 
London a quarter of a century ago. London made her 
its immediate captive and, though she briefly revisits 
Rome and Warsaw and ends in a country cottage, her 
book is London's eulogy. The precarious and lonely 
lite of a free-lance in Bloomsbury lodgings-—what dreary 
tales have been told of that! Miss Almedingen, though 
too sensitive never to have known despondency, relives 
it with delight. The greyest streets are paradise 
enow and every little act of cockney kindness gets the 
response of a nature itself endowed with the gift of 
charity. It is a heartening, very attractively told 
story. Frawors BioKcry 


From Hengist to Hardy 

Mr. G. M. Young's gusto, curiosity, originality and 
taste are displayed at their best in Last Eesays, o 
collection of reprinted papers which are historical and 
literary in subject and mainly historical in approach. 
His style, which has sometimes been in danger of 
getting overripe and patronizing, is here strong, 
flexible and pointed. He seems to have immediately 
available everything he has seen or heard or read, an«d 
this ease and copiousness of allusion enriches the 
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passionate purity of the argument. Mr. Young was 
nurtured in the public service. He would have been at 
home as one of the higher Civil Servants advising 
Disracli’s last Cabinet, and dining out after a day's 
wiministration to discuss “Beauchamp's Career’ or 
Stubbs’ “Memorials of St. Dunstan.” Whether he is 
writing on the Wiltshire origin of Wessex or the as- 
sumptions which made the Victorian Constitution work, 
his terrifying erudition is vitalized by experience of 
what it is like to govern real people in real places 
R.G.G.P 


“Lam Abdullah” 

The infant who was to become King Abdullah of 
Transjordan was one day found crawling about his 
father’s house by a woman who failed to recognize him 
and asked his name. “I am Abdullah,” was the 
proud answer of the descendant of the Prophet. His 
consciousness of being lifted by birth above his fellow- 
men united with a fierce pride in all things Arab to 
mark out Abdullah as a future ruler of his people. A 
tortuous and often dangerous path brought him from 
Constantinople by way of Cairo and Mecca to take 
part in the epic Arab revolt in the desert, and after 
wards to the throne of Transjordan and the creation of 
the famous Arab Legion under Glubb Pasha’s command 
All thie and much else is splendidly told in his Memoirs 
by King Abdullah, who may yet live to realize his life- 
long dream of an Arab nation united under his rule 


‘ You mean, contemptible twister — that penny was 
4 
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Underworld 
As a writer Mr. Francis Stuart possesses qualities 
that are rare in moat contemporary novelists: com- 
passion, tenderness, and a strong sense of humanity. 
In The Flowering Cross, which tells the story of a 
young man's fight against worldliness, sophistication 
and « arnality for something of deeper significance, his 
main characters are sooner or later confronted with 
what is worthless in themselves and their surroundings. 
Louis, the sculptor, finds his salvation in the love of a 
blind girl; his friend, a bitter Polish doctor, realizing 
that he has failed in life, shoots himself; while the rich 
girl Melanie, having had her interior world killed by 
luxurious living, can find a refuge only in violence. 
Mr. Stuart has succeeded in projecting a picture of 
depth and suffering which is spiritually and intellect- 
ually satisfying. His style, however, irritates; the 
reader waits for the characters to break loose and speak 
their own language (instead of the almost biblical 
phraseology of the narration). Though this is a 
drawback, The Flowering Cross, nevertheless, still ho!ds 
a good deal of interest R. K. 


Echoes of an Established Order 


If the name “Heber” connotes anything to out- 
siders it recalls a Bishop of Caleutta who wrote the 
Church of England its best hymn to the Trinity. Yet 
you ean accompany The Heber Letters from 1783 to 1832 
without any warning of what must have been a secret 
vice in the second Reverend Reginald Heber. The 
first Reginald had two wives, four children, a pretty 
bunch of plural livings and country-houses in Yorkshire, 
Cheshire and Shropshire; and the clan exhibits that 
interest in public affairs and concern for its own 
legitimate privileges proper to the “squarsonry” of the 
period. Tumbrils are heard “off.” Peace with France 
is celebrated with “decency, sobriety and hilarity.” 
Richard Heber, who betrayed a bibliophile’s extrava- 
gance at his prep. and a low taste for music at Oxford, 
represents the University despite some unsoundness on 
Catholic Emancipation. And Mary marries a reverend 
forbear of Mr. R. H. Cholmondeley, who sets this 
intimate and entertaining correspondence four-square 
in its contemporary setting H. P. BE. 


Books Reviewed Above 
Rolling Down the Lea. Oliver St. John Gogarty (Con- 
stable, 15 
Portrant of a Turkish Family. Irfan Orga. (Gollanez, 16/-) 
Within the Harbour, E. M. Almedingen. (Bodley Head, 


Last Essays. G. M. Young Rupert Hart-Davis, 9/6) 
Memorrs. King Abdallah of Transjordan, (Cape, 15/-) 
The Flowermg Croaa Francis Stuart (Gollanez, @/-) 
The Heber Letters: 1783-1832. Edited by R. H. Chol 
Batchworth Press, 21/-) 


monde ley 


Other Recommended Books 

The 3iet of February. Julian Symons. (Gollancz, 8/6) 
Extremely well written, ironic, acid, funny, grim mystery 
concerned with an advertising agency 

Wicked Water MacKinlay Kantor. (Falcon Presa, 9/6) 
Gives exactly the impression of a superior Western film—which 
it will doubtless soon become. Careful, often pretentious 
writing does not weaken the force of a story full of action. 
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OUR ADVISE BUREAWX 
BY SMITH MINOR 


T was after Green heard a boy 
asking me what I'd do if T had a 
grandmother I didn’t like but who 
might leave me some money if I was 
nice to her, and me anwsering that 
if he was nice to her he might get to 
like her, he then saying, “ Yes, but 
supose I was nice to her and then 
she didn’t leave me anything,” and 
I then saving, “ Well, anyway, you'd 
of been nice to her,” that he, Green 
this time, said, 

“Joly good, young Smith, 
why don’t you start an Advise 
Bureawx 

“A what?” I said. 

“An Advise Bureawx,” he said 
“That advise you've jest given to 
Washburn* was worth fourpence to 
anybody.” 

“Oh, one cuoldn’t charge for it,” 
I said. 

“Why not?” he said. 

“Well,” I said, “(1) if poeple 
paid for it you'd have to be sure it 
was good, and (2) who'd pay for it?” 

“Poeple pay for lots of things 
that aren't good,” he said. “What 
about quak medecines?”’ 

“IL see what you mean,” I said. 
“Jest the same, I wuoldn’t want to 
take money if my advise turned out 
to be quak.” 

We went on for a long time like 
this, but I think you will of had 
enoufh by now and will be wanting 
to come to what's called the up- 
shott, so it was this, ie.: 

I desided to start an Advise 
Bureawx if Green wuold join me 
(wich he wuold), each one anwsering 
the questions wich were most up his 
street, there being no charge unless 
the advise turned out to be right, 
you don’t know till afterwords, but 
if it did, then the adviseet wuold 
give what he thort it was worth 
to the R.S.F.L.A., the R.S.FLL.A. 
being the Royal Society for Finding 
Lost Animals, wich we desided to 
start with the Bureawx. 

The only other thing was to 
deside when to give the advise, also 
where, and the folowing notise will 


* The boy I gave the advise to 
Auther 


+ Green says that means the one you 
advise. Auther. 


“It's been there as long as I can remember.” 


show the-reader how we worked 
that out, 


Apvist Burkawx 
Messrs. Green & Smith 
Will give Advise 


on 

Nearly Every Subject 

in | 

Ye Roorress 

on Fridays, 5.30 to 6 

Bap Apviss—No charge | 
Goopv Apvtse—Donation 

to the R.S.F.LA. 
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Note. I think I ouht to say in 
case there is anything wrong with 
the notise that I drew it up, and 
when I showed it to Green he said 
let it go. He wanted to add that if 
it was raining they had better bring 
umbrellers owing to the shed being 
roofless, but somehow I thort that 
might make them think we were 
doing it for a joke, so he didn’t 
inscist. End of note. 

Well, came the Friday, andl 
came 5.30, but the question was, 
wuold come anything else? I'd 
betted Green a pear-drop to a 
pepermint cream that nobody wuold, 
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But as we sat on stools and waited 
With eyes aghog and breaths both 


hated, 

And wondered what our Fate wuold 
bye 

There came not one person but 
three’ 


In fact, it was almost a queueve! 

The first was a boy named 
Stanmore, he's got an uncle who 
can wagule his ears, not that he 
wanted any advise about that, 
luckerly, but | thort I'd menshun 
it, anvhow he wanted to know how 
to tame snails, wich was jest in 
my line 

“They are tame,” | said 

“Well, I know they don't go 
rushing about,” he said, “but how 
ean one make them tamer?” 

‘Do you mean, how can you 
make them do tricks?" | said 

“Yes,” he said 

“You can't,” 1 said 

“T think you're right, Smith,” 
ssid Green, “but how do you 
know?" 

“T've tried,” I said. “You can 
make worms go round in a circle, 
but you can't do anything with 
snails,” 


‘All right, how do you make 


worms go round in a circle said 


Stanmore. 

“You get them on a plate,” I 
said, “and tutch them behind, and 
tip the plate as they go. Mind you, 
they won't all do it, but you can get 
about one in twenty to 

“How do you know wi h is the 
behind ?”’ said Stanmore 

“You don't,” I said, “but it 
dosen't make any diference.” 

(1 feal sure I am right about 
snails, but if any reader has ever 
made a snail do a trick, wuold they 
let me know 

The second advisee was a very 
small boy whose name I won't 
menshun becorse it might get him 
into more trubble than he was 
alreddy in, he asking 

“If you please, is there any way 
I can stop being bulied?! 

“Whose bulying you?” said 
Green 

“One dosen't say that,” said 
this small boy. 

“So one dosen't,” said Green, 
“but is there any perticuler time 
and place when or where it 
generelly happens 

“Well, it’s generelly before 
lunch on the way home,” said this 
small boy 
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“We'll be there,” said Green.* 
And then came Number Three, 
who turned out to be the boy who'd 
asked me about his grandmother 
and who had started the whole ball 
rolling 

You remember that grand. 
mother I asked you about?” he 
said 

“Ves,” I said 

‘Well, she's lost all her money,” 
he said, what?” 

“What what?” I said. 

“Do I go on being nice to her?” 
he said 

‘No,” I said 
‘I agree,” he said, “but why 
nat 

* Becorse it’s time she lost you, 
too,” LI said. 

Green says that's the best thing 
I've ever said. I cuoldn’t help 
liking it un peu myself 

Well, after that we what's called 
‘closed the Bureawx,” wich was 
easy becorse besides not having any 
roof the shed hadn't any door, so all 
you had to do was, well, to jest go, 
but it'll be open again next Friday, 
I menshioning this in case perhaps 
you'd like to come along? 


* We were. Auther, 


tank, caravan. Thank you... 


i Kev ve Wrapper The entire copyright ia all 
t gnatory the BERNE CONVENTION, 

. howe ve always cooswder any 
al subject to the failowing 
therwise disposed of by way of Trade, except at 

y uoauthorised cover by way of Trade 


whatsoever 
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CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. . .CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATS, .CHOC 
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CHOCOLATE. 
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. and I must & 


some M°Vitie 
and Price etd 


biscuits” 


M°VITIE 
& PRICE 


Makers of Finest Quality Biscuits 


Ucvitis & PRICE EDINBCRGH: MANCHESTER 


.CHOCOLATE. .CHOCOLATE. .CHOC 


‘ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
the big refrigerator 


SIZE is SO important 
—ASK ANY HOUSEWIFE WHO OWNS A REFRIGERATOR 


Nearly every housewife who owns a 
refrigerator wishes she had a larger one ; 
plus, of course, room in the kitchen 
to accommodate it. For this reason the 
Erecraic’ refrigerator was 
| designed to give a cold storage space of 
more than 6 cubic feet yet with an outside 
width of only 28} inches. And despite 
its wonderful roominess, this refrigerator 
uses less electricity than other models of 
comparable size, The fast-freezing, silent- 
running unit which is for this 
big saving is guaranteed for 


Write for leaflet and mame of nearest distributor to 
The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited 
Domestic Appliance Sales (R10!) 

Queens House, Kingyway, Londen, W.C.2. 


BRINGING YOU 


The 
International 


GILBE y’s 


| GIN DISTILLERS 


| — U.S.A. AMERICA 
— 
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for a Man! 


Ask by name in any good Man's 
Shep for Coopers Y- front, the 
scoantifically designed Underwear 
with these exclusive features 


* lostes yorn wont, with the Patent from 
comstruction, greing muld support 


Contoured vests torlored to shape, style 
or short sleeves 


fine cotton, no buttons or topes, 
needs no ronmng 


* The umque hip tape measurement ensures correct 
and comfortadie fit 


\\Y- FRONT hin : 
| 


Brant Puen Mo 


AMO SOOTY HOUSE ARGTLE ST. LONDON FACTORIES AT HAWICE SCOTLANO For country 


in and restful nights 


Hla yers 


IF IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE 


co 


Blended originally for an 
exclusive circle of pipe 
smokers, this special blend 
now enjoys an increasing 
demand created by the 
recommendations of its 
devotees. 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
AND PYJAMAS 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF ‘DAYELLA’ AND ‘CLYDELLA’ 


i BOD 
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picture .. 


Photographing black cat inacoal 
cellar... how would you set your 
camera for a shot like thar? 
The Weston ‘Master’ Universal 
Exposure Meter enables you to 
take perfectly exposed photo- 
every time, in bright 

t or dull, indoors or out. Its 
photo-clectric cell is accurate 
and stable—its movement is 
jewelled like a watch. Ask your 
phic dealer to show 


CINE TOO! . . Ask to we the 
Weston ‘Master’ Ciné Exposure Meter— 
spectaily designed for use with all types af 
cimé camera It gives instantaneous reodings 
during “takes’’ without manipadation 


re 
a 
from photographic dealers everywhere 
UNIVERSAL or CINE Model 

Price in U.K. (ine. PT) £9 15. @ 

Leather Case 16/6 

ENFIELD MIDDLESEX 
Grams: Sanwest, Enfield 
Manchester, Wolverhampton, 
South and Brighton. 


SANGANOG WESTON LEINITED 
Tel : Enfield 3434 (6 lines) & 1242 (4 lines) 


Also at Glasgow, Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
Leeds, Bristol, L i, Nottingh 


Ha Batting or Bicycles — it’s best —to begin with 
the Best. In choosing a Phillips Bicycle, your boy will 
certainly need no “coaching”. For, stylish performance and 
beautiful finish are recognisable at a glance in that fine 
craftsmanship which so distinguishes every Phillips model. 


See the Adult and Junior 
range of Bicycles at 
your Dealers. Also 
send for Booklet “ Per- 
fection in Cycling” and 
ilastrated catalogue. 


BICYCLES 


J. A. PHILLIPS & COMPANY LTD... 


o THE BRITISH SEACULL COMPANY LIMITED * POOLE + DORSET 


SMETHWICK, BIRMINGHAM 


a molor dinghy 


The fun of a seaside holiday is increased tenfold 
for the family who own a “Seagull.” Lazy afternoons fishing 
or exploring creeks and inlets, venturesome trips to nearby 
islands, are theirs for the expenditure of a few cupfuls 
ef petrol. 


BRITISH 
The Outboard 


SEAGULL 
Motor in the World” 


Fernandez Sherries have been famous throughout Spain since 1839. 
They make an instant appeal to the critical palate by their 
individual character and peculiar delicacy. Taste and compare 
them. Pale Dry — 18/- a 
bottle. Golden Brown, Fino 

and Amontillado — 18/6. ernan @Z 
Order them by name from 
your Wine Merchant. ® Sole 
Importers: Twiss & Brownings 
& Hallowes Ltd., +, Laurence 
Pountney Hill, London, E.C.4. 


| 
world’s finest exposure meter. er q 
WESTON ] 
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A Retrospect 


Looking over what we wrote some twenty years ago, in the carly thirties, we did not say with Swift 
had when ere wrote that, but we almost said with Matthew Arnold, did we write that How 
theology where we have come down decisively and heavily on the sick 
trade We are more 


Miasings 


of @ Mineral Water Manufacture 


what ae we 
Except in 


good it is 
orthodoxy we have rt 


changed our v 


geoted, tree 


On 
evolution, ot advertising of enginecring, oF frec traders than ever w« 
were The word tariff we believe originated in Tarifa, a nest of pirates who robb< f the Medi 
terrancan The dumage done by these pirates no was considerable bur a done to 
trade today by politicians Seedtime and harvest have not ceased Our plundered pl can stil! fced us, and 
except for meat we do not believe there is a world shortage of anything cacept a shortay We can 
sce No prospect of plenty until governments get out of business, give up bulk buying, and restore merchandising to the 
merchants Trading between merchants makes for international friendship, trading berween governments & down- 
right dangerous. Protection and controls distort business. A friend home from a flying visit found the West Indies 
anxious to sell their sugar—and the United Kingdom goes short of it. This writer as an old hunting man 

heart for the farmers and wishes to sce them flourishing with the right sort of farmung 
meat, milk, poultry, eggs, butter, and they should be produced here. 
abroad 


convinced, nas 


trattk 


in ari 


# COMMON sense 


has a soft 
Certain things we want fresh, 
Wheat and sugar are better brought from 
Parming is mnportant, but England's key industry is shipping and shipping flourishes under free trade. 
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FOR THE 


BEAUTY BATH 


batavally 


BRONNLEY beauty bath 
SOAP 


BRONNLEY beanty bath es 
ESSENCE CRYSTALS 


and nally 

BRONNLABY beauty bath 
POWDER 

are now available 


im greater variety 


through all leading Retail Stores. In 


case of difficulty write to us for the 


* MOTOLUXE MOTOR RUGS are | 


address of the nearest Agent. again available in the home trade. 


| LEE BROTHERS (OVERWEAR) LTD., Queen St. Works, 54 Regina Street, 
| London, N.W.1 1858—F stablished over 100 years —1950 | 


The “ Winner” Tea 
Service has all the weil- 
known EVER - HOT 
features such as built-in 
lid whuch prevents burnt 
fingers and breakages, 
heat insulating felt lin- 
ing, polished chromium 
covers encasing pots of 
quality earthenware. 
Available as single tems 
or complete sets with 

All parts avail 
able as replacements 
From all good shops. 


stores, jewellers, etc 


Perry Bevan @ Co, Ltd.. Aston, Birmingham. ¢ 


Sole 
Im porters 


WGlendenning & Sons Ltd. 
‘Newcastle upon Tyne 6 


JOHN MACKINTOSH 


ICH 
MILK CHOCOLATE 
COVERING 
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‘MAYFAIR’ CARPETING 


Send for Samples 


“ Mayfair Needieloom Carpeting is 
ideal for CLOSE CARPETING— 
mexpensively — Living Rooms, Bed- 
rooms, Halls, Corviders, Stairs, ete. 
it wears well and looks very 
attractive. Because of its special- 
sprayed rubber backing you need 
no underfelt. It is caxily cut for 
fitting, lies flat, needs no sewing 


18” wide per yard 


54” wide 25/6 per yard Deferred terms available. 


PERSIAN DESIGN CARPETS 


We have been fortunate in securing a small quantity of very fine rug-carpets, 
O ft. X 4 ft. These rugs are made on the Continent by Flemish 
craftsmen and are in assorted Persian di 


Basie background colours are fawn and rust and the weight of the carpet 
is about 7 ths. 


Since it is now possible adequately to describe the full attractiveness of these 
carpets, we shall be happy to post one to you on approval. 


The cost is £4: 19 : 6d. carriage free 


MAYFAIR MAIL ORDERS LTD. 
(Dept. 6G), 16, Blackfriars Lane, London, E.C.4 


The 
floor 


Delighted letters from 
housewives all over the 
world compel us to admit 
that Vactric is the world’s 

finest floor polisher, Having 
three revolving brushes, it 
moves of its own aceord, requir- 
ing only finger-light guidance. In 
a few minutes it puts a higher 


shine on linoleum, tile, parquet, or 
board floors than Aours ef hand 
polishing could achieve. 

Think how this VACTRIC can 
save your hands, your knees and 
your time ! Precision-built to last 
« lifetime, this wonderful work- 
saver costs £18 . 18.0 (plus Pur- 
chase Tax). 
terms available, Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate, or write for details to 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF 
ELECTRIC FLOOR POLISHERS 
VACTRIC LTD., (Dept. 398) 149, Regent Street, London, W.!. 


Easy Hire Purchase 


SPECIAL MESSAGE 


to every proud owner of a 


HOTPOINT Washing Machine 


Y< have already proved how the Hotpoint 
Washing Machine turns out the cleanest, 
a ay family wash and saves laundry bills, ume, 
bour. Now, without waiting, you cam possess a 
Hotpeimt Automatic Ironer and 

transform al! wash days 
into holidays! The Hotpoint 
power-operated Rotary Lroner fits 
in the wringer position on your 
Hotpoint Washing Machine, and 
a thee used on certain others too. 
the work of ten hand irons, 

in less than half the time. Ask 

your electrical supplier for Price ad €4.17.6 


New streamlined devign ~heat con- 
Dries and sirs the | , button nooks, de thumb 


Fabric cover is vir- which enables the 


lapsible user to iron with 
- in Cather hand, with 
weight complete freedom. 
foot square. Price $2'6. 
Price €8.0.0 P.T.€2.1.7 NoPT 


The name HOTPOINT is your guarantee of fine quality and craftamanship. 
APPLIANCES 


LEND TO HOUSEWORK ! 


Refrigerators Coffee Percelators Fires Kettles Toasters fons 
Fans Bolling Rings . Water Heaters Home Laundry Equipment 
The Hotpoint Electric Appliance Ca Crown Mouse, Aldwych, Londen, W.C2 


13 Brompton Road, $.W.3 
Phone: K Nightsbridge 1777 


London 
Bedding 
Centre 


JOHN PERRING scr 
KNIGHTSBRIDGE 


Main Furniture Showrooms: 
KINGSTON-on-THAMES 


and Branches in the following towns:— 
GULOFORD STAINES. BAST SHEEN souT 
SLOUGH 


(Opposite the Bus Station) 
Leo. 

MEND 
HOUNILOW 


GRAYS 


- 
or binding. & | 
In seven colours and three widths ase rid j 
j 
| 
a 
address below. 
DUNLOPILLOf VI-SPRING 
STAPLES RELYON 
HOTPOINT CLOTHES paver ‘ atti for 
| of mattress 
BILLOWBED BEAUTYREST 


The . Soft, 
gong. mecca. 


Soft-back buckle Monk 


uni ned far summer 
comfort Soft leather 
annie collar for 


| 
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‘Ca suals ‘J 


Saxone pioneered the casy-going ‘Casual '—with the two-stage 


flexible insole that revolutionised shoe comfort. Under the 


arch, the firm support of a normal shoe—forward of that, 


the suppleness of a glove. Slipper comfort all day long— 


but the wear and outdoor life of a shoe. We made these 


‘Casuals’ for the quiet week-end — and started a city fashion! 


241 Regent St., 295 Oxford St,. 40 Strand, 60 Old Broad St., 64 Gracechurch St., LONDON 


Warm and genial 
iriendly and kind, a 
drink to linger over 

. on all occasions 


of hospitality. 


SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


FATHERS OF FORTUNE 


SON-IN-LAW—won & 
nelauding the 
Cup and 


As a wre of stayers, SON-IN-LAW has no equal, He was champion of 
1924 amd 19.0, and has to bis credit practically every long-distance 
race in the Calendar 


SONAN- LAW 


Superlative performance over many years s needed to make good the 
reputation of a sire of winning bloodstock. The House of Cope, by the 
same test over a period of SS years, has proved its mettle and its reputa- 
trom beyond question. ope's latest ilustrated brochure fully describes 
their service. Write m tor your free copy NOW ! 


No. 6 


OXLAW Wor Ascot 
Gold Cup and Jockey 
Chub Stakes in 1028 


TAIMDOR WON Ascot 
Gold Cup (twice 
Ascot Gold Vase 


POWELL Won St 
Le@er in 1808. Eclipse 
Stakes in 


ts 
‘ You can 


depend on 


AB. 


RONALD MORRISON &COLTD EDINBURGH DAVID COPE cro. tudgate Circus, London, COPES 


| = | 
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car feels 
bike (His... 


That CUSHIONY feeling lasts 
longer with MARFAK lubricant 


If your car feels weary, and groans | 


when you hit pot hole, it’s 
changed to Marfak for chassis lu 
ton Marfak is made to 
“cushiony driving-case 
hundreds of miles more than is 
possible 
tional type 


ve you | 
many | 


with conven- | 
| and protection 


YOU can test the unique adhesive 
ualitics M 


of arfak for yourself. 
it it with a hammer—- there is no 
spatter -—— Marfak stays pot. Thet 
is how it ‘ cushions’ jolts and jar. 
It resists wheel wash and clings to 
bearings and - 
arts, giving 
ting lubrication 


MARFAK s MARKETED IN THE UK. BY / 


= 


REGENT OIL COMPANY LIMITED 


117, PARK STREET, 


HAIR GETS NEW UFE 
SCALP PEELS 


How can a man s© good- | 
looking be so careless 


about his hair? It really 
docs look a mess! Always 


lifeless and untidy — and | 


look at that dandruff on 
his coat. Dry Scalp is his 
trouble. If only someone 


would cll him about | 


‘Vaseline’ Brand Hair 
Tonic! 


You'd never guess this 
was the same man — now 


that he's using ‘Vaseline’ | 


Brand Hair Tonic! You, 
too, can end Dry Scalp 


and supplement your na- | 


tural scalp oils with this 
amazing tonic dressing 
Your hair will become 
casy to comb, take on a 
natural, healthy gloss. 
Just massage gently every 
morning. It's so econami- 
cal to use, a little goes @ 


long way, and it covains | 


no drying ingredient. 


Vaseline* HAIR TONIC 


THE TONIC DRESSING THAT ENDS DRY SCALP 


Vasdine the registered trade mart of the Chestrough Ce. 144 | 


Achievements of an 
Industry 


Genius for invention is inherent in the British 
people. In a previous series of announcements 
— ‘Ancestors of an Industry — 1.C.l. told the 
story of Britain's scientific pioneers from A.D.1 144. 
The present series is designed to describe some 
recent British chemical achievements, many of 
which have been the genesis of new products 
and processes which have given fresh vigour to 
the nation’s industry. 
Such achievements have been sometimes the 
brilliant discoveries of inspired individuals, but 
are more often the work of teams of research 
chemists co-operating on a given task and working 
to a set plan. The announcements in this series 
are proof— if proof were needed — that the 
British spirit of initiative and enterprise is still 


alive. 
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MARFAK 
Chassis lubricant 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
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| 
y | 
= | | 


As « matter of fact it is! Since 
I've had this Electric Hedge Cutter 
one of the most tedious jobs in the 
garden has become the most pleasant 
| do the work 10 times faster and 
without effort. You just move the 
straight 12° cutter along the hedge 
and it cuts all growth up to §* thick, 
leaving the hedge smoother and 
neater then ever before. For all 
standard voltages and 12 v. car 
battery. Special heavy duty ‘ Hedge- 
master’ for farm hedges 


Granted Award of Meret 
Tuly, 1949. 


£15 


Prices 
from 


British Made 


Tarpen-Trimmer 


Now! The GRASSMASTER 


Slectric Rotary Trimmer. Cuts 


grace anal weeds uf 


any hewht 
tight up to walls 
atrd does away with 
all tedious ¢hpping 


All vole 
Feom £10 
Please write for full particulars to 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 
(Dept A) ‘eworth House, tewerth Place 
Lenden, $.W.3 


Tea. KENengton 1491 (7 lines) 


operate 


NOW OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 3/6 per bottle 


KENT 


PEMBURY, 


a / 


crews 


ean or 


GAROENER 


Keep Your Nails Clean, 


and Hands Well Groomed! 


Peros Chior is the Magic Nail Cleaner and Hand Beautifier 
It takes out the dirt, makes the tips Ivory White and leaves 
the hands SOFT, WHITE AND FRAGRANT. 


Your nails and hands will always look well groomed when 
wing ths NEW SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT. NO 
MESS'! NO BOTHER Just squeeze a little on your 
nail brush and shampoc your nails and hands. Presto!! 
Your aails aad hands become immaculate immediately 


wa TRESS 


Thousands wie Perox Chior every day And what a 
boon # is to surgeons, doctors, gardeners, motorists, 
housewives, typists, ourses, sailors, soldiers, aumen, 
farmers and many more besides 


From all Chemists and Stores. In tubes and jer. 


OUR GUARANTEE. We guarantee that Perox-Chior 
is made from materials selected as beng the best of thew 
kind, processed in an original manner and designed to 
produce aa article of outstanding merit. It is guaranteed 


to keep in good condition until used and may be stored in 
any kind of clumate 


erox-Chlor 


A molvel of Scientific 


REEMES LABORATORIES LIMITED. MEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Swere 


KAPP 


Prices from 19/6 to 38/6 (inc 


tax). Obtainable from all leading 

tobacconists 

& PETERSON LTD DUBLIN and LONDON 
Trade te 74/77 White Lie 


Street, Londen, Nt 


Whether it be the end of a great 
banquet, or a cornfortable satisfy- 
ing meal at home, the after-dinner 
srnoke is the best of the whole day. 
Chairman not only brings joy to 
the smoker; the mellow fragrance 
of this fine old Mixture is equally 
pleasing to others—a tobacco 
that assures the tranquil enjoy- 
ment of @ contented mind 


Chairman 
Tobacco 


Uf any difficulty in obtaming, write to 
Charman Sales Offwe, 24 Holborn 
London, 


> 


W. &T. RESTELL 


Auctioneers of 

Wines, Spirits and Cigars 
Stocks in town or 
country included 
in Auctions 
conducted 

throughout 

| 9 UNION COURT, OLD BROAD ST., E.C.2. 

i Telephone ; London Wall 7364 


lather, prescribed for super- 
sensitive shins. Mildly medi- 
cated. Soothing. Cooling. A 
joy to shin which tingles, feels 
taut or becomes inflamed after 


ordinary shaving. 


Cuticura 


SHAVING STICK 


ESTABLISHED 1788 


SCARVES 


KEITH SCOTLAND 
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—this is the SPECIAL 
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More and more 
of today’s 
famous cats 
are fitted with 
CAR RADIO 


There are now over 640 Radio- 
mobile Aceredited Dealers—each 
one fully equipped to demonstrate , 
install and service ‘ His Master's 
Voiee Automobile Radio equip- 
ment. Write today for the name 
and address of your nearest 
Radiomobile Aceredited Dealer 
who will be pleased to give you 
full information, 
er 
RADIOMOBILE @ 
Britain's automobile radio specialists 


RACIOMOBILE Limited 
179/185 GT. PORTLAND STREET, LONDON W.! 


FOR HEALTH 
9 


FOR QUALITY 


Bulmer'’s Woodpecker \ WN 


and 
Buimer’s Dry Cider 
IN SMALL BOTTLES 
Bulmer’s Extra Quality 
Cider | 


ae THE CIGARETTE WITH THE EXCLUSIVE FILTER 


vowds 22.9 


Remember your A.B.C. . | Wy). A oy 
pples 
Vi : = em . Se 
«© 
Cider 
= WAS 
HL. P. Bulmer & Co. Ltd., Hereford 


all of ws beller . 


and dreg 


shave ever 
operation is! 


combine to shave 


Ingram's solves the oldest lather pre ble: 7m 
to pave the way for the razor and remove sting 


how 


While the lather softens the bristles the lotion 
tones up the skin to give you the coclest, smoothest 
what a 


comfort this combined 


<—- / Ingram’s combines its own face lotion 


A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MTERS, Lon'on & New York 


7 FAMOUS SPAS 


‘Alkia Saltrates’ combine the 
active principles of the waters 
from world famous Spas. The 
cleansing ingredients act both 
on the kidneys and the bowels. 
*‘Alkia Saltrates’ are of especial 
benefit to those who have a 
tendency to rheumatism. 


ALKIA Saltrates 


Price 4 2 bottle tine. pure 


have tax) 


THE WEBLEY M. 111 AIR RIFLE 


BATHROOM 
FURNITURE 


reer 


LIVERPOOL 3 


Few people know 


7 


brush? 
Nylon or bristle ? 

Some people like nylon, others natu 
ral bristle. We advise you to ask your 
dentist. Wisdom make both. Re 


member though, that Wisdom Nylon 
outlasts even the best bristle brushes 


instance 


Signs of old age 


tne At the end of its life, 


. natural bristle snaps 
off, in your mouth— 
. the brush gets thin 
and weak Nylon can’t snap! Instead, 
it bends over. In cither case, it's 
time for a new Wisdom ! 
How hard ? 
All natural bristle brushes go softer 
in water, so your Wisdom Bristle 
should be a bit on the hard side at 
first. But nylon keeps its hardness, so 
don't get a Wisdom Nylon any 
harder than you want 
Crooked or straight ? 
Which handle is best ? Tests prove 
that Wisdom has the correct shape 
lhe head of the Wisdom lies back so 
REGO 


isdom 


MADE BY ADDIS LTD, HERTFORD 


‘O CHOOSE A TOOTHBRUSH 
~VER watched someone choosing a tooth- 


handle? There’s a lot more in it than that! For 


a 10-blade 
dispenser 


Personna’s 


Z/PAK 


ory fresnviade to your 
speeds up your 
shaving time ZIP double 


~—~ gages from 
A gleaming Personna Precision Biade instantly 
Personna’s new ZIPAK means 

ing speed an. comfort yet they are 


on your razor! 
added shav 


still 2/6 for 10 blades, including the Zipak 
With Zipak, you simply push the button and 
all in one easy motion, slide a new, factory-fresh 


Personna Blade into your razor. No jamming 

blades slide out casily —-ready for 

instant use with any popular make 

of razor. An underside compartment ATI AS! asae 
for disposal of your used blades way tod of your 


used blades! ZIPAK'S 
underside compari- 
— solves that old 


solves that old problem. Buy Per- 


sonna’s new ZIPAK today to speed 
up your daily shaving time! 


PERSONNA 


‘Precision “Blades 
in new ZIPAK dispenser, 10 blades for2 6; also in pkts. of Sfor1/3 
PAL PERSONNA BLADES LIMITED, LONDON AND GLASGOW 


Thumbing bristles, picking a gay 


Ciirls of Every Wisdom Brush 


has to go on parade before it is sent to 

the shops. An expert team of girl im- 

spectors won't let an untidy bristle get by! 


that it slides easily between teeth and 
jaw-bone, cleans right to the backs 
of your wisdom teeth! — 
Name, please! 
Don't just say “A 

please!" Say “A Wisck 

e sure of the can 
first toothbrush 
we should know the 
answers by now’! 
Wisdom Nylon 

1/11d., Bristle 2 6d 


toothbrush, 
ple asc” — 
We made 
1780, 


uthymol 


TOOTHPASTE 


in so 


ceemists 


HE CORRECT-SHAPE 
TOOTHBRUSH 
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Balcony Fencing 
for Gibraltar 
or— 
Railings for 
Cattle Markets 


We shape steel to suit the needs of archi- 
tects and builders, engineers and techni- 
cians, gardeners and farmers—neariy 
everyone, in fact, who wants to employ 
\ iron or steel can get what they want from 
us. For we market 


and Rem, Pasteningn, 


Bars, H.T. and L.T. Line Equipment, 
General Forgings and Castings, Sections 


Many of them we ship abroad to the Commonwealth and all parts of the world. 


BIB) 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss Ltd. “oe 
Head Office: VICTORIA WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON Telephone: Wolverhampton 20441 
Landon Office 139 CANNON STREET, E.C.4 Telephone Mansion House 8424 


CHEER UP! SMOKE 4A 


CHURCHMAN’S No.1 


15 minutes’ pleasure and satisfaction 


ROLLS-ROYCE 


are supplied with 


CHAMPION 


The World’s Favourite 
Sparking Plug 


HAMPION SPARRING PLUG COMPANY UMITED FELTHAM MIDDLESEX 


Ti, The Italian has leanings for Pisa 


This Tower the French have designed © 
True pillars of British Society 
To VOTRIX and Gin are inclined 


VOTRIX 


SWEET Holl bowies 56 ORY O2/6 Heil 
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TO ALL CONCERNED 
WITH PRODUCTIVITY 


The specialist team from Britain, which recently toured the 
factories of the United States, has brought back to British industry 
a Prescription for Prosperity. “Better materials handling”, says 
their report, “offers a greater opportunity to cut production 
costs and increase productivity than any other single factor’’. 
Of the fork truck in particular, the report says, “Here is 
a device of such importance that it warrants detailed 
study by all concerned with increasing productivity”. 
Here now — made in Coventry — is the Coventry 
Climax fork truck — ready, now, to take over a 
hundred-and-one jobs of handling all along the pro- 
duction-distribution line. It lifts, carries, stacks and 
loads almost anything, up to 6,000 Ibs. at a time. 
It is mobile, powerful, dexterous, versatile. It is a 
hoist, a truck, a loco and a “conveyor belt’. 
It is a whole handling system in one. 


There are Coventry Climax Models, Diesel or Petrol 
driven, to suit almost every need and circumstance. 
They range from a new TSM 1,500 Ib. model specially 
designed for work in small spaces, to the heavy-duty FTF 
series lifting 4,000, 5,000 or 6,000 Ibs. in a single load. 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork lift trucks 


For details of the trucks best suited to your needs, write to Dept. 13 
COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD., WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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